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Jo Many Gnquiring Friend>. 


el I ae ee 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR,OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS. 


While 1 earnestly try to maintain a broad ‘‘charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
| do not wish to take upon myself the Soot grime of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by Bee ra and example, everything in the sha of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand, I shall 
try to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,’’ but have much confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will-surely 
have your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implements, is patented. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every id men whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 204 by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175¢ by 9% outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter's frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tel. o well as you 
yourself can by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about l5c., 
as cheaply as comb honey for You can produce thin, raw, unripened hone y without an 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as good, 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the sae’ few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
tom of honey are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. P 

| The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
| 





























Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborh , the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1%. For surplus honey we 
, would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 
\ liberately answered in the above, ‘if you will oa ‘take the time to look them up. It takes 

hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belo having paid me their 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend, NOovic#. 
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ADVERTISEMEN TS. | 


i Aeestionipenti will a received at the rate of 20 | 
cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion, cash | 
in advance; and we require that every advertiser 
satisfies us of responsibility and intention to do all 
that he agrees, and that his goods are really worth 
the a asked for them. 
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SALISBURY & HAYES. 
CAMARGO, ILL., 


Breeders of Pure Italian Bees and Queens, from Im- 
ported and Home-Bred Mothers, and Manufacturers 
of Hives, Prize Boxes, Comb Foundation, and all | 
general Apiarian Supplies. 


REV. A. 


BEES. 
Reserved and Early Tested Queens.. -+2ee. $3 00 
duly amd Rembemr  ec cokknec 2 50 | 
Colonies of OP Nes sik auh codec os sevucte eres 9 00 | 
* 12 ET ORE SDI Ae eT ey 10 00 
Nuclei—1 frame, fine queen..... ..............+- 400 | 
Comb Foundation, 101bs. and over, per Ib......- 50) 


Wax cleansed and worked for 25c. per lb., or on 
one-half shares. 
_ee"Send for Circular. 4-9-ing | 


COMB FOUNDATION, — 
40 TO 55c. PER POUND, 


According to quantity bought at one time. For fur- | 
ther particulars, see our - Teor Catalogue, mail- 
ed on — A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


BEFORE. 


Purchasing Colonies with Imported Queens, or 
Home Bred Queens, Italian Queens, 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


and Implements in Bee Culture, write for circular 
with prices and sample of Comb Foundation free. 
50 good colonies of common bees in box hives at 
$3 50 each. 
att fd CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Il. 








You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- | 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last | 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it | 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you | 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen | 
even though it were months 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for two 
Ancora cng letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and ‘de, | 

to quality. For table of prices of Binders | 
oy — eriodical, see Oct. No., Vol. Il. Send in | 
your orders. A.I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


UNTESTED QUEENS, 


$1.00 each by mail; if they are stopped so tha: 
you-do not get them, I will refill the order, if you 
pay express charges: Or 6 queens for $5 50, free, by 
mail or express. Can send queens to any point 


| reached by the Adams Express Co., in packages of 


one and not over six, for 25 cts. 
id J. M. *C. TAYLOR, Lewistown, Md. 


ww. Zz. EXUTCHINSON, 
ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH., 
Makes a Specialty of rearing DOLLAR QUEENS, 


All queens bred from an imported mother, an 
the cells built in full colonies. All queens in the 
apiary (except the imported queen) are daughters of 
imported mothers. No black bees in the vicinity. 
Single queen $1.00; six queens for $5.00; twelve or 
—_ 75 ects. each. Safe arrival, by express guaran- 
teed. Td 


QUEENS WANTED. 


I will pay $1.00 for all the young Italian queens 
my friends willsend me during the month of April; 
May, 90c; June, 75c; and after July Ist, 60c. 

The above prices are for queens delivered here, 
and you are expected to guarantee safe delivery. 

The only requirements we ask are, that the 

“Dollar”? queens be daughters of imported mothers, 
and fertile, laying es of this year’s raising. 

- ROOT, Modina, Ohio. 


STILLMAN*(0 


ON WOOD 
' —_ N.W. Cor. FRONT&VINE 
rernof NNATE OHIO. 








“TABLE or PREMIUMS, | Cibieier 
>2 of Sub- 

The first column is for those only, «=| scribers 
who send 5 or more names. S's | required 
Esiat or 

Names of Premium Articles. Ae at 
75e.| 1.00 


Any of them sent post-paid on rec’pt of eens 


1—A BCof Bee Culture, Any One Part...25; 5 | 2 
2—Lithograph of Apiary, Implements, ete. 25 5 | 2 
3—Photograph of Senn Apiary...... oo+0-25) 5 | © 
4—“That Present,” Novice and Blue Eyes 25) 5 | 2 
j—Emerson's Binder for GLEANINGS, | « 

will hold 3 Volumes......+.- al 6 | 3 

« better quality.............60| 7 | 3 

1 Pocket Magnifying Glass.....++++++- <meta {8 

8—First or second Volume of GLEANINGS..75 &.. 
9—Best quality Emerson’s Binder for 

| GLEANINGS....-0ccccccses 90095) 8 | 4 

10—Double Lens Magnifier, on 3 brass feet 1,00} 9 | 4 

| 11—Photo Medley, Bee- Keepers of Americai,00| 9 | 4 

12—First and second Vol. of GLEANINGS..1,50| 10 | 6 
13—A real Compound Microscope, beauti- 
Sully finished, and packed with Imple- 

ments in @ Mahogany Box........ voneg® = 20 8 

14—Opera Glass for Bee Hunting..... 2 | 10 

15— American Silver (Waltham) Watch’ #0. rs 50 | 20 








CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send GLEANINGS— 
With The American Bee Journal ($2 00)..... $2 25 


The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 &O)..... 1 75 
‘“ The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange.............. 1 40 
** All the above (Bee Journals of America).. 3 15 
* American Agriculturist ($1 50) 2 25 
* Prairie Farmer 2 2 90 
** Rural New Yorker 3 2% 
* Scientific American 90 





(3 20) 3 
* Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (100) 1 75 
[Above rates include all Postage.| 
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| 


IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 





Por description of the various articles, see our 
Nineteenth Edition Circular and Price List found in 
Apr. No., Vol. VIL, or mailed on application. 

For directions How to Make all these various arti- 
cles and implements, see A BC of Bee Culture. 

rhis Price List to be taken in place of those of 
ormer date, 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 
eolumn of figures; the figures giving the amount of 
postage re quired, 

Canada postage on merchandise is limited to 8% 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. 


15! Alighting Board, detachable. See A BC, 
PONG Went e ics oo e naa atie cre ckyeunes $ 
Basswood trees for planting. For prices 
GGG Ns A ino os patie taaotces cacanes 


Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 Ibs.) 8 00 
Rar rele 0a INN ae vice < Kb at cigeiceksa tives 2 50 
ss - waxed and painted... . 3 60 


Bees, per colony, from $7 to $16, for partic- 
CETATG GE NE I ids sine Sica sr 500s ees ce 
10 Bee-Hunting box, with printed instructions 25 
(0 Binder, Emerson’s, for GLEANINGS..... 50, 60, 
10 Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- 
MEM oc itca esac Saba si uch eas he caeeeaes ieae 5 
One of the above is given free with every 100 
frames, or 1000 corners. 
10 | Burlap for covering bees. 40 in. wide, per yd 10 | 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete; circular 
with cuts free on application. Two saws 
and two gauges included... ................ 35 00 
0| Buzz-Sauws, extra, 8c, to $3.50. See price list. 
‘Tae above are all filed, and set, and mailed any 
where 
60 Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 
é6inch saws. No saws included.. ........ 5 00 
The same for 7 and 8in. saws (not mailable) 7 00 
38 Cages for queens, wood and wire cloth, 


provisioned. See price list.......... 10 
RT * “ - ea See 1 00 
20 Candy for bees, can be fed at any season, 
WN Bere Jens a si cas ass 64s Sade chetekd nek 15 
0 Cards, queen registering, per doz........... 06 
0 ip “ as MONOM ys cac'e 5 6a'e 40 
) Chaff cushions for wintering (see Nov. No. 
LOR Stoo is cho d cine care op ee ntae Suc enses <s 30 | 
>| * a without the chaff........... 15 
40 | Chaff cushion division boards..... ........ 20 
2) Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard........ 10 | 
10 Clasps for transferring, package of 100..... 2t 
Climbers for Bee-Hunting.................. 2 50 
Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 
has hinged cover and pair of handles..... 50 
Comb Foundation Machines complete $22 to 100 00 
<0 | COPHETS, TNCTAL, TSE WO... occ kcinass ceaccccscs 50 
$f RG GOAY, DOT TOG, occ césuces 60 
ld . - bottom, per 100........... 40 


On 1,000 or more a discount of 10 per cent will be 
made, and on 10,000, 25 per cent. The latter will be 
given to those who advertise metal cornered frames. 

Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 00 | 
IS | Duck, PRRs ic cawed verse dpaswigcs te aanness 20 
15 Enameled cloth, bees seldom bite and prop- 
olize it. Per yard, 45 inches wide; 


20¢c. By the piece, (12 yards).............. 18 
Extractors, according to size of frame, 
Oe Fe BO DO OO iiwikas ca scnctcecs 
= inside and gearing, including | 
eee. SEER EE ae eee 5 00 | 
2 Hoops to go around the top.... 50) 
7 a wri SRE GUNNS 065.60 cncderennes 5 00) 
) Feeder, Simplicity, (see price list) 1 pint.... 05 
MOOG 5 CRIN, 5 55s sae baice wenucue’ 10 
4 | TRG NS ios Fa asin o's kawecs nah xes 05 


or 


25 The same, 6 qts, to be used in upper story 50 
Files for small circular rip saws, new and | 


it) 


valuable, 20c; per doz. by express... 2 00 | 
“ The same, large size, double above 
oS , ES SE ee ert 
|“ 3 cornered, for cross-cut saws, 10c; doz 1 00 
Frames with sample Rabbet and Clasps... 10 | 
\s Galvanized iron wire for grapevine trellises 
oe | ry COE Mes LNG BO SOO vive sinne ono gk piss. 20 | 
~) Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 50 | 
o Gearing for Extractor with supporting arm 1 25 
), GLEANINGS, Vol’s I and IT, each.......... %5 | 
te Vol’s 1V and V, each............ 1 00 
4 xe Vol. III, second-hand............ 


2 00 
first five neatly boundinone... 5 00; 
nae unbound.... 4 00| 


0 ! 


Hives from 50c to $6 25; for particulars see 





MO I <5 Cat atantes cn asi aacck reas eaeaees 
0| Honey Knives, eee or curved blade... 
sa ie Pe Ge datcenteces cta99 646ous 
va as % doz by Express........... 
Labels for honey, from 25 to 50c per 100; 
for particulars see price list... .......... 
a Nursery, for hatching queen cells as 
DEE SG daha nas Can be Tanta coke ects reNeead xe) 
0 ay rs, for queen rearing, from June to 
ME Nir Ede aka ne Riad eek nec eit convene ks 0s 
15 | Leather for smoker bellows, per side...... 
0 | Lithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary....... 
0 | Magnifying Glass, Pocket..... ............ 
0 = wie Double lens, brass on 
MMII ss eo aC a has ax sn kas diss = 
0 | Medley of Bee-Keeper’s Photo's, 150 photo’s 1 00 
2 | Microscope, Compound, in Mahogany box 3 00 
0) Prepared objects for above, such 
0 as bees’ wing, sting, eye, foot, &c., each 25 
7 | Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and eush- 
ions, pretty stout, but not good as duck, 
Neier cet cverscatanicis is: ecer seus 10 
10 | Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting............. 5 00 
18 | Paraftine, for waxing barrels, per lb........ 25 
0 | Photo of House Apiary and improvements 25 
60 | Pump, Fountain, or Swarm Arrester...... 8 50 
0 | Queens, 25c to $6 00. See price list......... 
1| Rabbets, Metal, per foot.................05- 02 
| Salicylic acid, for foul brood, per 0z........ 50 
10 | Saw Set for Circular Saws.................. 7 


0 | Screw Drivers, all metal (and wreneh com- 

| bined) 4% inch, 10c; 5inch, se. Very niee 

| for foot-power saws............... ecocuies 
0 | Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings........ 40 
6 | Section boxes, fancy, Leartes Stars, crosses, 


FM MENG Sick p> diese adv eas ceckeaceeaya a: 113) 
| Section Honey box, a sample with strip of 
| fdn. and printed instructions............. 05 


| Section boxes in the tlat by the quantity, 
| $6 00 per thousand and upwards, accord- 





ing to size; for particulars, see price Hist. 
15 Case of 3 section boxes, showing the 
way in which the separators are used, 
suitable for any kind of hive, see price list 10 
18 | Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per lb.. 30 
18 * Catnip, good seed, per oz. 10c; per lb. 1 06 
0 * Chinese Mustard, per 02Z............. 15 
18 *  Meljilot, or Sweet Clover, per Ib..... 35 
18 * White Dutch Clover, per Ib .......... é 
* Motherwort, per oz. 20c; per Ib...... 2 00 
18 ‘* Mignonette, per Ib. (20e per 0Z)....... 1 40 
‘** Simpson Honey Plant, per package 05 
= = be: ie POF OR... 6.2. 
18 ‘© Silver Hull Buckwheat, per Ib....... 10 
iy iy - e peck, by Express 653 
| “* Common Ms per peck......... 50 
18 ** Summer Rape. Sow in June and 
ae eee 15 


A small package of any of the above seeds will be 
sent for 5 cents, 
5 | Sheets of Enameled cloth to pose the bees 


| from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 10 
| Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 
Shu nach kerk ose bas cerwedeacenstenne'ss 60 


The same for 2 sections, half above 
prices. This size oan be sent by mail in 








| 
| 
Be error rete arr 
1 | Slate tablets to hang on hives.............. 01 
| Smoker, Quinby’s (to Canada 15e extra)l 50 &1 75 
5 | id Deolittle’s,to be heldinthemouth 25 
| * DIMOMOE'S «5 ccc ccest $100; 150; 1°15 
25 | _ = see illustration in price . 
= WN ccddecvacedeenstess deawwandale 7 
2| Tacks, tinned, per paper, (two sizes)........ 05 
Bi EOIN a 6. os ins rh Sib 0 been ees senses 40 
0| Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) 75 
The same, all of grenadine (almost as good) 50 
Veils, material for, Grenadine, much 
stronger than tarlatan, 21 inches in 
is) re errrrerrercrrr rc 20 
Brussels Net, for face of vail, 29 inches 
Sib, SEMI OE WINE oi 65 cccscccceeesecsctesse 1 50 
WO Gy bbc coc hn dccke dedignesiesesds 3 
Copper bottomed boiler for above........ 150 
5| Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, per 
GOUNATO TOG Sic ic cesgacdeccct a coceecacee 10 
2 | Wire cloth, for queen cages................. Ww 
Above is tinned, and meshes are 5 and 18 
to the inch respectively... ............... 
3| Painted wire cloth, for shipping bees, 14 
mesh to the inch, per square foot........ 05 
All ds delivered on board the cars eee at prices 
named. A. I. ROOT, Médina, Ohio. 
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BOOKS for BEE- KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
lowing list, books that Lapprove, [have marked with 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, §. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

A BC of Bee Culture, Part First, Second, Third 
SOO OF aby dae oko p.de snes 0934.54 
ABC of Bee Culture. Parts Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th & 


Fifth in one Vol. Paper, $1.09. Cloth.. 1.25 
haa kone adic pececctaceccada 12 
A ER a a os neice casaee'e 1 00 
Quinby’s New Bee-keeping**................... 1 50 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t.... $2 00 
Bee-keeper’ 8 Text Book®. .Revised, Muslin.. 1 00 
“9 Paper. 75 
A Manual of aticaien by John Hunter*§.. 125 
Se NT eas eke sipkwsed se Sn 20 
How I made $350 a Year with my Beests....... 25 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Price.. ; 1 00 
Putnam’s Sons.. iid sauces ween 
Honey as Food and NR soc dons <itbe 10 
pS Bee es Se ene vi) 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**....................0- 1 50 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
ee NNN I os Sip ain Sdn we 0 dn veins om 1 00 
ee nS. sce a cae wees iecis 1 50 
I No Sais vdw anos ns 360s a0a% 1 50 
An Keg Farm, Stoddard**...................... 50 
BOOK 086 TUCGS, FIOIMOMF . o6 ooo ccc cess cesecee ; 25 
ong vn avn'd Snsie sea essays 1 50 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*................ 25 
How to Use The Microscope.................... 75 
Play and Profit in my Garden*................. 1 50 
“Our Digestion,” By Dio Lewis**.............. 2 00 
RS Sinn 5 ons onc be dc acewcssanvuege sect 20 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**........... ..... 50 
Practical Floriculture* : 50 
50 


Gardening for aie eaaaeanameenernen ae gate 


Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*................ 20 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 50 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 50 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar’.......... 1 50 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring....... 1 50 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely..... 1 50 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**........... 10 
ed Bc Me I rrr err 50 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*}......... 50 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... 75 
Moody and Sankey’ 8 Gospel Hymns, words only 06 
: words and music, paper 30 

Gs ” se ** ‘boards 35 
Tracy's ‘‘Mother and Her Offspring”’ . 533s 1 50 

PEE TN i chek as tile onsets 
Manual of Vegetable Plants, in paper...... .. 30 
Tillinghast, Factorvville, Penn.......... 

Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany...... 2 50 
gen Re ree 1 00 
“The Life of Trust’? by Geo. Muller.. six ae 
Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases....... 25 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 


Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic....... 
Animals, 20 


Oranberry. Culture, White. .......ccccacccccccces 1 
en CONURN, RAPID Sg ois os oo cay's somatienc's 1 50 
OB een ee 1 3 
rel Se @ OT | 1 50 
Carpentry Made Easy, Bell..................... 5 00 
_ otton Planter’s Manual, | ee io 6 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 3 00 

, Complete Works on Chemistry, Leibig......... 2 00 
oe Rg repre Pn ee eee 1 3 


Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plants... 
ee 5 xu hace nu vis can ic RAS eanaaioe etn. 
Earth Closets, How To Make Them, Warring... 1 (0 


Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing... 5 (0 
NUN Ot UOEED MN gc c's cos cence scccdevuctenns’ 1 50 


Farming by Inches, Barnard................... 38 

Fish Culture, Garlick 50 

Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical... 
6 Ee ay eet, FP ee ae 


i PMN co cls ions anepuchdekaeaanun » 

_ | Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas.... 1 50 

>| Gardening Por The South... ....cscscescdsonsee 2 00 
Gardening For Money, Barnard......... Scuse ss 1 50 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... a) ae 
Gardening For Ladies, Loudon................. 2 00 
Gregory On Cabbages....paper................. 30 
Gregory On Squashes....paper................. 30 
Gregory On Onions....... SN sae spade esssa> 30 
Guenon On Milch CowS...........cccccceesccees 45 
A UE MN i cach a eocnanaadéowhessee 1 00 
CRON Vee, FOCEE ain 50s vvccn scence ovens 2 50 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............... 1 50 
RUOOGIET BOMOOMINGOOT oo. 5 cbc soncvcveesnveress 1 2 
Ns RE OR Re eee an 30 
PC WRT IN an oa cba nsec tne bed de pean 1 50 
BOW Pames TATOW, GET 2.0 oe cecccccccencessecs 1 25 





DOLLAR QUEENS! 


Untested queens, from imported mothers, during 
the month of July, for $1.00 each. <A cage—almost 
a little hive—3x4x5 inches, will be used, thus giving 
sufficient room, and bees enough to insure safety to 
the queen. Directions for introducing will accom- 
pany each. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

MISS MBROA ANDREWS, Medina, Ohio. 


“SMASHED!”’ 


This Fine Honey seal eutlilitie be *“*Smashed” and 


| Spoiled unless handled carefully. This side 


up. Will you please HANDLE with CARE?! 
SPURS ross pede c cc dines Poeeoaacys 


Labels like the above, size 3x5\%, to be put on 
shipping cases of honey. Price by mail, 25 cts. per 
package of 100. A. I. ROOT, Medina, ©. 


Addition to Chas. Dadant & Son’s 
Advertisement. 


TESTIVWONIALS. 
The sample of fdn. is the nicest I have ever seen, 
taking all points together. G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
Borodino, N. Y. 
It isO. K. It looks brightest 
Send me 200 Ibs. more. 
Cuas. F. Mura, Cincinnati, 0. 


Your fdn. received. 
of them all. 


ee We have more of similar praises. Send for Circu- 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. lar. CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Ill. 
American Angler, Norris..............2.e.e000- $5 50 ittd 
Amerioen Sire ae ES FE RE er Tee . = 
ey I ia ss acs ebesueduseiies Ht Lany y ’ ‘nt. re ° 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 3°75 Se Ov ell \ alve ( ut off Smoker. 
American Pomology, Warder .................. 3 00 Friends, if you want the handsomest and best in 
A Simple Flower Garden, Sea 38 the market, send for the “Scovell Smoker.” The 
American Weeds and Useful Plants............ 1 75 fire barrel of my smoker is made of heavy tin, and is 
American Wheat Culturist, Todd............... 150 2% in.indiameter. The bellows is hinged at the 
Burn’s Architectural Drawing Book........... 100 back, making the strongest and most sensible joint 
Broom Corn and Brooms..... aper 50....cloth 75 inuse. The boards are painted a beautiful vermil- 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 25 ion red, and are nicely varnished. It burns «i! 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... ................... 30 kinds of fuel, and will hold fire for hours. Price, by 
Burr’s Vegetables of America................. 3 00 mail $1.15, Manufactured by H. SCOVELL 
Canary Birds.............. paper 50........ cloth 75 | 6-8d Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kansas. 
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The ABC of 
BEECULTURE 


OR several years, it has been my ambition to be 
|; able to write a book on bee culture, so clear and 
plain that not only any boy or girl, but even an old 
man or woman, with the book and a hive of bees, 
Cou 
paying business, even the first season. This isa great 
undertaking, I grant; and it will require some one 
with far greater wisdom than mine, to do it the first 
time trying. After watching beginners, and an- 
ewering their questions almost constantly, for years, 
| came to the conclusion, that the only way to do it 


was to “cut and try,” as carpenters say, when they , 


can't get the exact dimensions of the article they 
wish to make. 

fo cut and try on the A BC book, I have invested 
over $2,000 in type, Chases, ete., sufficient to keep 
my whole book standing constantly in type, that can 
be chanwed at a moment’s notice. The books are 
printed only as fast as wanted, and just as soonas I 
see [have omitted anything, or have made any mis- 
take, the correction is made before any more books 
are sent out. To show you how it works, and how 
it succeeds, I will give you an illustration. 


\ beginner writes to know if it is of any use to 
keep a queen, after she is eighteen days old and 
does not lay. Now I know very wellthat a queen 
should lay when from ten days to two weeks old; 
ind also, that they will sometimes not commence 
until they are three weeks old, and then make good 
queens. Now, although I directed that they should 
i tossed up in the air, to see if their wings were 

when they did not lay at two weeks of age, I 
| not say, if their wings proved to be good, how 
l¢ we should keep them. If LI could spare the 
lime of the colony, [ would keep a good looking 
queen that could fly well, until she is 25 days old; if 
crowded for a place to put cells, I would kill all that 
do not lay at 18 or 20 days old. 








I have just put the above in the A BC, and that is | 


ust the way I am going to keep doing. You see, 
you beginners are, ultimately, to build up the book. 

The book, asit is now, contains about 275 pages 
and about 17% engravings. It is furnished complete 
in one, or in 5 different parts. The contents and 
prices are as follows: 

Part First, willtell you all about the latest im- 
provements in securing and Marketing Honey, 
the new 1 th. Seetion Honey Boxes, muak- 
ing Artificial Heney Comb, Candy for 
Bees, Bee Hunting, Artificial Swarming, 
Bee Moth, &c., &c. 


Part Second, tells all about Hive Making, 
Discases of Bees, Drones, How to Make an 
Extractor, Extracted Honey, Feeding and 
Feeders, Foul Brood, etc, etc. 

Part Third, tells all about Honey Comb, Hon- 
ey Dew, Hybrids, Italianizing, King Birds, 
the Locust Tree, Moving Bees, The Lamp 
Nursery, Mignonnette, Milkweed, Mother- 
wort, Mustard, Nucleus, Pollen, Pro- 
pelis, and Queens. 


i learn modern bee culture, and make a fair,‘ 


Part Fourth tells all about Rape, Raspberry, 


Ratan, Robbing, Rocky Mountain Bee 
Plant, Sage, Smokers, including instructions 
for making with illustrations, Soldering, Sour- 
wood, Stings, Sumac, Spider Flower, Sun- 


flower, Swarming, Teasel, Toads, Trans-— 


ferring,and Turnip. 


Part Fifth tells about Uniting Bees, Veils, 
Ventilation, Vinegar, Wax, Water for 
Bees, Whitewood, and Wintering. It also 
neludes a Glossary of Terms and Abbrevia- 
trons used in Bee Culture. 
eran are Profusely Hlustrated with En- 
cravimgs. 

, Nothing Patented. 
ror wo; 4g doz., $1.25; 1 doz., $2.25; 40, $6.00. 

, 

*1.(0. At wholesale, same price as GLEANINGS, 
oe Which it may be clubbed. One copy, $1.00; 
yh copies, $2.50; five copies, $3.75; ten copies, 





he five parts bound in one, in paper, mailed, for | 


Either one will be mailed 


The same neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; three copies, $3.25; five copies, $5.00; ten 
copies, $8.50. If ordered by freight or Express, the 
postage may be deducted, which will be 3c on each 
25¢e book; 10c on the complete book in paper, and 12¢ 
each, on the complete book in cloth. 

A. I. ROOT, Méaina, Ohio. 


URE DOLLAR QUEENS sent in ‘“‘Mailable 

Cases” through the mails, also “Mailable 
Cases” 75¢e per dozen. Sample 10c. 

jd D. 8. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Vermillion Co., Ill. 


CAN ship good Glass Cutters for 25 cents, post- 
paid. Special terms by the dozen. 
7 H. M. MOYER, Hill Church, Berks Co., Pa. 


‘ ’ Y y r ‘ y me Wl 
THE QUINBY BELLOWS SMOKER 

Has now been upon the market for six years, and 
was the first practical Bellows Smoker made. <A 
Patent has been granted it over all other smokers 
that have copied it. Its rights are maintained by 
Hetherington, Elwood, Doolittle, Alley, Dadant, 
and unprejudiced bee-keepers every where. Pro- 
tection guaranteed to at selling and using it. 
Every smoker warranted the best in the market, or 
money refunded. 

QUINBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING will be 
mailed promptly on reeeipt of $150. It is com- 
mended by all. 

Prof. Cook says, “I rejoice in the book, and have 
only praise for it.’”’ 

G. M. Doolittle says, ‘I consider it the most prac- 
tical work on bees extant, and fully up to the times.” 

“T had expected a good book, but it far surpassed 
my expectations.”’ * * P. H. ELwWoop. 

“IT do not hesitate to pronounce it the best practi- 
eal book on the subject published.”’ * * 

J. E. HETHERINGTON. 


For prices of smokers and other goods, 
jd Address L. C. ROOT, Mohawk, Herk. Co., N. Y. 


CREAT REDUCTION 


IN THE 


PRICES OF 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


As our stock of foundation is very large, and as 
we have bought it at favorable prices, and have the 
most complete facilities for manufacturing it, we 
propose to give our customers the benetit of our ad- 
vantages, in low prices. 

Our foundation is as fine in quality as any ever 


' made, and we can fill orders on 24 hours notice. At 


the prices we quote here, you cannot afford to use 
your old, dry, mouldy combs. 

TERMS:—From the date of this issue, till January 
Ist, I880, we will pay 24c cash for choice wax deliver- 
ed here and sell the old style (or lozenge shaped bot- 
toms) for 15 per cent less than following prices. 

DRONE OR WORKER CELLS. 





LtO:25. POWNAS, DEF POUNG.«.....6200 0000 cesece cee ie 

25 to 50 " = bhi SRN OEP OT ETS TT 53e 
50 to 100 ve - ” .52e 
100 to 500 ™ vi ~ LAPT TRIT PO erre 
HOU to 1000S si ED EE ere rr re re eee 48¢ 
1000 pounds or more * eee ..45¢ 


We will also make 5 per cent reduction from prices 
of FLAT BOTTOMED FOUNDATION as quoted below. 

We keep the wired foundation in stock in follow- 
ing sizes: Sheets are 1014x10'%, 10x16, 10x18, 8144x1642, 
10'4x 14, 119g x12, and 12x19. 

The new, thin, for boxes, is kept in sheets 12x12. 
Both kinds will be sold at following prices: 


1to2% pounds, per pound... ...1...cccccceenes j0e 

25 to 50 ae o Tere ide, penUeS OKk6 Caee Ree ewe 68c 

50 to 100 ? = MATT PECL eee 
100 to 500 ie = Mer Tee err. 65e 

| 400to 1000 * * Re hehe din Giicdenk epee eRe 683¢ 
| 1000 pounds or more * oF. ahenkedeas ed coheed «ake 60c 


The thin flat bottomed is a grand success for box 
honey. Address communications to A 
jd J. H. NELLIS, Canajoharie, N. ¥. 
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Names of oeenuiaiin os will be inserted in 
either of the following partments, at a uniform 
enese of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


$1. 00 Queens. | 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. A ct 20c each insertion, or dicnatd per year. 


Those whose names appear below: agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 


| impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 


Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
ee up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 


| and tested queens, furnished on ey meron ee to any 


of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we willsend you another. Probably none will be 
sent before July Ist. If wanted sooner, see rates in 
price list. 

*E. W. Hale, Wirt C. H. 


*A. TI. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 7-9 


W. Va. 1-12 


*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 
*J.M. C. Taylor, Lewiston, Fred. Co., Md. 1-12 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. &ttd 
*J. Oatman & Sons, Dundee, Kane Co., Ll. 2-1 
*J. E. Walcher, Millersville, Christian Co., Il. 3-8 


*8. M. Hitchcock & Co., Warthen, Wash. Co., Ga. 2-8 
*J. B. Keeler, Carlinville, IL. 38 
*Newman & Baker, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 4-7 
Miller & Hollam, Kewaskum, Wash Co., Wis. 4-4 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co.,. O. 4 

*J. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co. Ky 4- 
*S. D. Moore, Atlanta, Ga. 5-10 
Sam’! Greenawalt, Cearfoss, Wash. Co., Md. 5-7 
*Amos Johnson, Sugar Grove, Warren Co,, Pa.5-10 


H. 8S. Elkins, Kennedy, N. Y. 5-10 
J. Mattoon, "Atwater, ‘Portage C o., O. 6-7 
*F. L. Wright, Plainfield, Livingston Co., Mich. .6-7 
Henry Smith, Brooklyn, Green Co., Wis. 78 
*D. 8S Given, Hoopeston, Vermillion Co., Ills. j 
J. L. Bowers, Berryville, Clarke Co., Va. j-12 
J. P. Sterritt. Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 7-8 
*Ila Michner, Low Banks, Ont. Canada. 7-8 
*J. H. Martin, Hartford, Wash. Co., N. Y. 7-Ad 


*T. G. McGaw, Monmouth, Warren Co., Ills. 7-9 
B. B. Barnum, 38 Preston St., Louisville, Ky. 7 
*S. W. Salisbury, Kansas C ity, Mo. aed 


Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Il. 3-1 
H. Scovell, Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kans. 4-3 
Nichols & Elkins, er N. Y. 5-10 


Bees For Sale. 


ONE DOLLAR PER LBB. 


Names inserted in this department the first time 

3200 ne charge; afterward, 20c each insertion, or 
2 00 per year. 

* "Those whose names appear below signify that 
they are willing to furnish bees, without hives, dur- 
ing the coming month, at $1 00 per h., the purchas- 
er being required to bear all express charges. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 

[Express Cos. have promised to return cages to 
owners free of charge, if made very light.—ED.] 


Jas. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 7-8 


i week,” 


et 


‘as the last time he ever saw her. He closed the 


sour colony in half an hour to see if she is killed, as 





DEVOTED TO BEES AND HONEY, AND HOME INTERESTS. 


Vol, VIL. 





A. I. BOOT, 
Publiores and Proprietor, 


edina, 0. Established in 


SCRAPS AND SKETCHES. NO. 7. 





INTRODUCING AND SHIPPING QUEENS. 


s¢N the spring of ’78, I purchased an imported | 
{ queen. She was sent by mail, and, considering | 
the distance traveled, she arrived in good con- 
dition. I have had some experience in attempting 
to introduce queens that are weary and jaded with 
travel, but I never found it quite so difficult to suc- 
ceed as I did with this queen; it took a whole week 
to get her safely introduced, and there were many 
times during the week when the prospects of my 
ever receiving any benefit from my $6.50 seemed | 
poor indeed. I tried giving her to young bees and 
to old bees; to full swarms from which the queen 
had been removed, and to swarms just made up by 
taking frames of brood and the adhering bees from 
different hives; I tried keeping her caged 24 and 48 
hours; and I tried letting her loose without caging; 
but it seemed to make no difference, as, upon open- 
ing the hive 15 or 20 minutes after releasing her, I | 
always found her “balled.”” The poor queen seemed | 
tired out and “home sick.’”’ As a last resort I re- | 
leased her upon half adozen frames of hatching | 
brood; all openings to the hive were securely closed, 
for a few days, and at last I succeeded. 

From this queen were reared over 100 queens. 
‘They were all sold near here, and a good share of 
them were introduced by myself. 

Of all the queens that I introduced during the 
scuson, Llost only one; and that was caused by my 
fustening the queenin the cage in such a manner 
that the bees soon liberated and killed her. At the 
swine time, they liberated and accepted three others. 

The manner in which the queens were introduced 
is us follows: The black queen was removed, and at 
‘he same time the cage containing the Italian queen 
Was placed in the hive. In two days, the queen was 
released, and then the hive was not again opened 
until four or five days had elapsed; at which time 
he queen was always found laying. 

A writer inthe Jan. No. of the Magazine, after | 

scribing a plan for introducing queens, says: “You 
heed have no doubt about it, and need not stir up 


‘ 





‘he editor of GLEANINGS advises his readers to do. 
7 * * * Leave them alone for 


A brother-in-law of mine examined a colony in 
M hich he had released an imported queen the pre- 
ding day, and found the queen all right; but that 


JULY 1, 1879. 


Published Monthly. 


| workers and causes them to “ball’’ her. 
| experience, during the season of ’78, would lead me 
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(Fancer $1.00 Per Annum in Ad- 
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| hive very carefully, and is certain that he did not 
injure her. 


By reading, and by talking with bee-keepers, I 
find that many apiarists think it is better not to 
disturb the bees for several days after the queen is 
released. “They say,’ that, upon the least disturb- 
ance before the queen has fully recovered from her 
captivity, which usually takes several days, she is 
very aptto become frightened and take “leg bail 
for security,” which attracts the attention of the 
My own 


to the above conclusion, were it not for the fact 
that all the queens that I introduced were “fresh” 


| from the hive; none of them being out of the hive 
| more than 24hours. This, in my opinion, was of as 


much importance as the manner in which they were 
introduced. In my own apiary, I change and intro- 


| duce queens in “‘any way that comes handy,” and 
! 


never lose a queen. 

Ought not we qucen breeders—and queen buyers 
too—to take a hint from this? The hint that I shall 
take is, to make large cages (now that queens are 
sent by express, there is but little excuse for using 


| small cages), have them well provisioned with plenty 


of candy and water, and then put in a good gener- 
ous supply of bees. The hint that purchasers ought 
to take is, to buy as near home as possible, in order 
that the queen, not having been obliged to take a 
long journey, may arrive in the best possible condi- 
tion. 

One more point; several queens can be sent by 
express as cheaply as one. Nowif you happen to 
want only one or two queens, why not step over to 
neighbor A’s, this evening, and see if he would not 
like to send along with you? Andif it should hap- 
pen that he “‘couldn’t afford to send for more than 
two,” why, then go over to neighbor B’s to-morrow 
evening; and perhaps all three of you could send 
together for half a dozen, and, in this way, the 
charges on a single queers would be very light. 

W. 4. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 


The friends who have advised letting 
queens out, and then leaving them without 
any further looking after, are a little thought- 
less, it seems tome. In buying and selling 
queens as we do by the thousands, we have 
had an experience in introducing, that has 
fallen tothe lot of few individuals. More 
than this, reports from new hands in regard 
to their success in introducing are coming 
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tome constantly. To follow any of the plans 
that have ever been given, and then go away 
and let the queens and hives alone will, in 
the long run, result in the loss of at least 4. 
I haye no doubt of the statements of many, 
that they never lost a queen, but I think 
they have handled but few, and those during 
the height of the honey harvest, when al- 
most any plan will sueceed. I am wellaware 
that the opening of the hive will sometimes 
sause the bees to attack the queen; but, if 
it does, there is no need of losing her. If 
you follow the directions I have given, al- 
most anybody can introduce almost any 
queen. It is avery serious matter indeed, 
to give advice that will lead beginners to 
lose their queens, and losses from following 
such advice are reported tome almost con- 
stantly. There is positively no sure way, 
unless it is made sure by keeping an eye on 
the queens. The same advice will apply to 
a great many things in this world. Queens 
taken from a hive and introduced to another 
in the same apiary, will oftener be accepted, 
but it is by no means a sure thing. 


> +00 <= 
TROUBLES. 


FES, there are troubles this 28d day of 
i June, even though the clover season 
is atits height and all nature seems 
rejoicing. What troubles me most about 
these troubles, is that they fall on your 
shoulders, or at least, a part of them, my 
friends. Perhaps the first one is in regard 
to the R. R. Cos. You know I have tried 


to take the part of the R. R. and Exp. Cos., | 


and have recommended patience and for- 
bearance and a kindly spirit toward them, 
as I would toward any one of you. Well, I 
do not think I shall abandon my position 
there, but I will give a few illustrations of 
our trials this season. We have facilities 
now for making rapid shipments, that we 
never had before, and, in fact, the window 
before which I now sit with my type writer 
overlooks the station house, its clerks, and 
all the business that is done with the R. R. 
A platform runs from the doors of our facto- 
ry, directly to the cars, and every shipment 
of bees, wax, or anything else, that you send 
me, is unloaded right under my eyes, if I 
only look out of the open window. I can 
also see how all the goods our boys send out 
are crated, how the R. R. employees handle 
your goods, and all about it. These im- 
provements over former years have been a 
very great relief indeed; and, as I review it 
each morning, I thank God that he has an- 
swered my prayers in these matters, and 
that Lam enabled to come so much nearer 
to you all, through these mediums of thought 
and business, the telegraph and rail-roads. 
During the past month, we have had tele- 
grams for queens which have been picked 
up and hurried to the — trains, almost 
as quickly as you would run across the way 
to a neighbor's for them. 

AsI said, I am deeply thankful for all 
these facilities, but with our large shipping 
business, I suppose it is impossible but that 
there should be losses and delays, and other 
troubles, now and then. In May, a custom- 
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avoid delays and save expense, we tried to 
prepay the charges; but the Express Co. 
col not tell what it would be over the 
southern lines, so they would not receive the 
money in advance. Time passed, and the 
queens were not received. A tracer was 
sent, and, after long delays, they were found 
held at some point in Texas. They were 
held until the back charges should be paid. 
yet neither myself, nor my customer was no- 
titied where they were, or what the trouble 
was. The cages were made in such a way 
that the officials could easily see that the) 
were bees, and perishable, and yet they put 
them up on a shelf, and let them die; and, 
nearly two months after we were asked for 
the back charges, and whether we wanted 
the dead bees forwarded to destination. | 
sent back word that they should throw them 
out of the window, stifling my temper as 
best Eeould. They very kindly consented 
to do this, but sent back for $1.75 charges 
for carrying them so far and keeping them 
until they starved. I felt very much, then, 
as if it would be inexpressibly delicious and 
soothing, to be permitted the luxury of tear- 
ing that Texas man’s shanty all down, and 
giving him such a shaking that he would 
never think of starving any more innocent 
bees, so long as he remained in the express 
business. But 1 put away such thoughts, 
paid the $1.75, and prayed God for patience. 
and that he would help us to soften even the 
hearts of the Express Cos. What do you 
suppose happened? Nothing different from 
What has happened a great many times, in 
my business troubles and trials. A gentle- 
man came in,a few mornings after, intro- 
ducing himself as the superintendent of our 
express line. He said he had noticed the 
amount of business we gave them, and 
asked if he could do anything to aid us. In 
a twinkling, Our printers had some neat lit- 
tle labels directing any express agent in the 
U. S. to forward the package it was on, 
without delay, under any circumstances 
whatever, signed with the superintendent's 
name. He also made arrangements to earry 
queens, smokers, ete., over any or all north- 
ern lines for one single charge of 25c., be- 
sides fixing many other things greatly for the 
comfort and convenience of myself and you. 

More troubles are still to be prayed over, 
however. While the Express Cos. will carry 
$5.00 in money for 15¢., they will not. bring 
back a C. O. D., for less than their old fash- 
ioned rates. For instance, a friend in our 
state wanted a queen, C.O. D. They ear- 
ried the queen to him, for 25e., but when he 
gave them the $1.25 to carry back, they 
charged 75c. for carrying it. I expostulated, 
but it could not be corrected. They could 
easily carry the $1.25 for 15c., but if it was 
the pay fora queen they had brought him, 
the proper charge was 75c. have always 
objected to the C. O. D. business, but, if you, 
my friends, wish to see your goods before 
vaying your money over, why, you should 
1ave the privilege, especially, if you pay for 
it; but you should not be asked to pay any 
such exorbitant rates. We have written 
the superintendent in regard to the matter, 
but time passes and no answers come. God 
answers, When men do not. To him we 


er from Texas ordered 3, $3.00 queens. To' shall have to go again. 
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The troubles with goods sent by freight 
seem even worse than those with the Ex- 
press Cos.; for the R. R. Cos. will take their 
own time, Whether or no. When clover be- 
van to come out, quite a number of the 
friends wrote they had not received their 
hives and section boxes, although they sent 
l i 
would be needed. One poor fellow had 
~“Raked and seraped’”? and borrowed the 
money to get his outfit for the season, and, 
although he sent in April and his goods 
were sent early in May, clover was in bloom, 
his hives full, and nothing to put the honey 
in. Ile could not possibly borrow any more 
money, and unless his goods were received 
at once, he could, no way in the world, pay 
for What he had already borrowed. A. tra- 
cer had been sent for the goods nearly a 
month before, but not a word. 
sent, but not a word. I ordered our agent 
to trace them by telegraph, offering to pay 
allexpenses. He sent the telegram, but the 
proper officials would not answer; I waited 
one day, and sent another; no answer; one 
more day, and no answer. I felt again, that 
when men who held important positions 
were too proud and lofty to give us notice, 
(rod never was, and he would always answer. 
I went to him, and, as a consequence, filled 
our friend’s order again, and sent it by ex- 
I did the same with another, and 


press. 


mentioned. Perhaps I shall be censured for 


I t letters, in place of getting drafts or 
he money away ahead of the time they | 


coming out with it, but you know I do not 
believe in keeping secrets. It seems to me 
God likes to have things brought out plain- 
ly. You probably all know what I have 
said in my price list about sending maney in 

. OU, 
orders. You may have noticed in our late 
lists, that I have said $2.00 instead of $5.00. 
Well, I shall have to tell you now, not to 
send any money in letters at all, for the pres- 
ent. Geta P. O. order, bank check, or have 
your money registered. By either of these 
methods, money may be sent at my risk, but 
not otherwise. 

Until last December, onr losses by mail 


‘did not exceed one letter in a thousand. 


Another was | 


At that time, they began to increase pgp k 
and within the past two weeks, not only 


Pi 


have letters containing money been missed 


, entirely, but we have been in the receipt of 


another, until all the lost goods were made | 


up out of my own pocket, trusting to be 
able to recover them, though it might be, if 
at all, after the season is over, so the goods 
will be of no value until another year. 

You know I have told you about casting 
bread upon the waters. Well, it seemed so 
in this case; for, much to my astonishment, 
one of the parties, after mentioning that the 
goods by express reached him just in the 
nick of time, said the season was proving so 
favorable, he thought he should use both 
lots and would pay all charges, thus reliev- 
iy ine entirely from loss. Another said 
that both lots had come, and that he needed 
them all. 

| might have gone to law, and sued the 
Co, for such a very long delay, and for hav- 
iny refused to trace the goods. It is true, I 

vid have done so. Would I have been 
lappier, or made any more money? We had 
a little text in our Sabbath school lesson of a 
few days ago, as follows: 

“It is not by might, it is not by power, but by my 
“pirit, saith the Lord of hosts.”’ 


great numbers of letters from which the 
money had been abstracted, and the letters 
sealed up again. I have notified the Goy- 
ernment, and they seem to be doing all they 
can, to ferret out the thief. In fact, I hope 
the matter will be fully cured before this 
reaches you. It seems to be settled, with- 
out question, that the robberies are made 
before the mail reaches our town. In every 
case, as soon as I have been informed of the 
facts, [have forwarded the goods, without 
receiving a cent for them, knowing that, in 
our business, the want of the goods is fre- 
quently much greater than the value of 
them. I have stated the matter as well as I 
could to those of you who have lost, and 
have asked you, if you felt it was right, to 
send me half price. Many of you have 
done this, and quite a number have sent the 
whole amount again, saying they did not 
expect me to send off my goods until I had 
received the full price of them. Many have 
very kindly thanked me, for my considera- 


| tion in sending the goods without pay, while 
SS d 


the spirit of Christ’s teachings will con- | 


(tier Where law will not, and arouses none 
of he Sa feelings that law is so apt to 
engender, 

_ \gain; [might have printed on my bill 
leads, as So many business houses do,— 

All goods delivered safely on board the 
cars, and the R. R. Co.’s receipt given, after 
“lich our responsibility ceases.” My 
iricnds, that would be a very easy way to do, 
‘it T would no more think of turning you 
oll in that way, after you have scraped up 
your money and sent it to me, than nothing 
in the world. 
* Now Lam coming to the last and worst 
trouble, I really wish I could see my way 
Out oft it, as easily, as I can those t ewe 


a few, a very few, have declined sending 
any thing, saying they had payed for the 
goods once, and they were not going to pay 
any more. I believe only one friend made 
this last remark. This has been a severe 
burden for me to bear during the past six 
months, and I have kept still about it, think- 
ing we should certainly soon be able to unrav- 
elthe mystery. I may be blamed for having 
advised that money should be sent by mail 
without registry, rather than by P. O. 
orders and registered letters ; but, with the 
security the mails have afforded during the 
20 years past, while [ have been in business, 
I ould unhesitatingly recommend as I 
have in my price list. Mails going to other 
oftices, with but few exceptions, go with the 
usual regularity. May God grant that the 
unfortunate brother, whoever he is, who has 
so unscrupulously appropriated our hard 
earnings, may be brought to light and to 
justice, and if his eye ever glances at these 
mages, Which is among the possibilities, may 
1is soul be awakened to the enormity of the 
crime he is committing against the God 
above, as well as his fellow men. 





> 


THE grooved board, illustrated on another page 
for watering bees, or for an open air feeder, we can 
furnish for l5c.; if sent by mail, 25c. 
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HONEY BEES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


}OME months ago, the editor of GLEANINGS 
S spoke of Stanley’s men bringing in honey 
comb, and wished they had mentioned how 
much honey was init, &c. A cousin, A. 8. Peabody, 
now at Laramie City, Wyoming, visited me last 
summer, and I remembered hearing him say that 
bees in Cape Town, where he spent 14 years, 
did not store any honey; that they only gathered | 
each day enough for their own use. Sol wrote him 
for information on the subject, and give you his 
reply as follows: 


I believe it isa fact that the bees at the Cape lay | 
wd very little extra honey. Mine did not; my six 
hives not giving me enough for my own use. I 
complained of this to the old beeologist, who made 
hives fora living, and bees a study. He told me 
that wasthe habit of bees in that country; they 
found flowers in abundance the year round, and 
they became lazy and did not lay up much. I re- 
member he had a glass hive on his parlor table, 
which was near a window, with an entrance running 
under the sill, and there he would sit by the hour, 
when he had nothing else to do, and study the habits 
of those bees. He could give a world of information 
on the subject of bees, for he is intelligent, and an 
enthusiast on bees. I showed him a bee journal 
which I suppose you gave father, and he went wild 
over it. If anyone writes him, have them send a | 
journal or two. The postage on lettersis 15cts.: on 
papers, 4cts. Address Mr. Corliss, Bee Master, Cape 

‘own, C. G. H. [Africa. Ed.] 

I don’t understand why bees did better on the 
east coast of Africa and in Madagascar (that is where 
the Cape supply came from), unless because the | 
bees there are pure natives, whereas, at the Cape, 
they are of Italian stock, and perhaps of brighter 
comprehension. I doubt if new stock is ever taken 
there from Europe nowadays. I never heard of any. 


The natives in Cape Town are just like the bees. 
He says, if you wish to hire one to do a small job of 
work, they will say, “Oh, I have 75c.,”’ or “I have rice 
enough for a few days or a week; I won’t work un- 
til that is gone.”’ 


Denver, Col., May 17, 1879. 
—_———s> +6° 
DUAL ROYALTY. 


OR some years, I have known that two queens 
would occupy the sarne colony, under pecu- 
liar circumstances; for instance, in a very 

long box hive with contracted centre, or a two story 

movable frame hive, or a hive with honey boxes on 

top, or a natural gum with two enlarged cavities, &c.; 

but I always thought the bees were on the eve of | 

superceding an old or diseased queen, and such 
cases which have been reported seemed to confirm 
the supposition. 1 now know, however, that, with 
the above named conditions of a hive, two, young, 
fertile, and laying queens do sometimes live in the 
same colony. In March, a choice colony of mine 
sent forth a swarm, which I secured, queen and all. 

I knew the queen by her physical aspect. Ina few 

days, I went through the old queenless hive, and 

cut out all the queen cells but three, intending one 
queen to succeed the old queen, andthe other two 
for two hybrid stocks. 

Other business matters detained me from home, 
until the second swarm had issued just before my 
return. I proceeded to overhaul the old colony, | 
and, on the second frame, I found a beautiful young | 
queen, and all three of the cells had hatched. Sup- 
posing that two of the queens had gone with the. 
second swarm, I did not examine any farther, and | 
put on a top story with sections and comb for guides. | 
In ten days, I went through the hive again, to see if | 
the young queen was a success and laying. I took | 


J. L. PEABODY. 





—— 


off the upper story, and examined the combs in the 
lower story. I soon found the queen greatly enlarg- 
ed, and the combs full of young brood and eggs. [ 
closed the hive, and, before replacing the upper 
story, concluded to look after the progress in the 
sections. The very first one I opened presented tv 
me another beautiful queen, a type of the one in 
the lower story. I at once suspected her to be the 
same, thinking she might have escaped from her 
combs and got into these. However, I caged her, 
and after inspection found eggs in the sections. | 
immediately gave her to a queenless colony, and 
after 12 hours released her; on examination, six 
hours later, I found she had filled two sides of two 
combs with eggs. Now, to establish the fact of there 
being two, young, fertile queens in one hive, I went 
again through the old colony and found the queen 
laying eggs, which she continued to do after I had 
raised the comb out of the hive. These queens 
must have occupied the hive together,—one, the 
upper, and the other, the lower story. As the tops 
of the frames made a sort of separation, they did 
not intrude on each other’s dominions, just as two 
swarms may occupy a large goods box, at the same 
time, without mingling. 

How did they pass, after being fertilized, is the 
question? But, in the face of this clear case of 
“dual royalty,” I do not believe two, young, fertile 
queens will ever occupy the same apartment, if it is 
of ordinary size and regular shape, in peace and 
harmony, but will swarm out or destroy each other. 
The case described above is the exception and not 
the rule. GEO. B. PETERS. 

Council Bend, Ark., June 11, 1879. 

—— Do 
WINTERING, CHAFF HIVES, OLD BEES, 
VENTILATION, EFC. 


nm. our great surprise, we had a splendid natural 
swarm of Italians issue last Saturday, May 
— 81st, which is the earliest we have ever had in 
our bee-keeping experience of 20 years. Last Sep- 
tember, we noticed that brood rearing had been 
suspended in most of the 17 colonies on hand. Es- 
timating the average life of workers at 6 months, 
those hatched by Sept. Ist, would end their days by 
March Ist; and as, at that time of year in this lati- 
tude, it is often so cold that brood can not be raised, 
we concluded that, in order to insure a supply of 
workers until May in case of bad weather, new 
brood would have to be raised. 

Accordingly we stimulated by nightly feeding 
one-half pint of syrup made of two-thirds grape 
sugar and one-third California strained honey which 
we bought for 5 cts. per pound, being an old lot left 
at one of our grocery stores. The effect was satis- 
factory; brood rearing was resumed at once, while 
the sealed stores were left intact, and came in very 
good play during the severe winter. The result 
was still more satisfactory; 8 new swarms in chaff 





| hives, and 10 old and new swarms in the old L. 


hives, entirely unprotected except by chaff cush- 
ions over the enameled cloth, all left on their sum- 
mer stands, came out without loss of a queen or 
swarm. 

Particular care was taken, in the autumn when 
the cushions were placed on the enameled cloth, 
that there should be some top ventilation; for, 
whatever others’ experience may be, we are con- 
vinced that they must have at least a little top 
ventilation, and yet we would not dispense with 
chaff cushions. 








1879 
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In the past 20 years, we have sometimes lost a few 
<warms, but never lost aswarm except where the 
top was entirely closed, and never lost one that had 
ventilation at the top in some shape. 

A. C. KENDEL. 

Cleveland, O., June 2, 1879. 

After receiving the above, we wrote for 
further particulars in regard to time of feed- 
ing. ete., and received the following: 


As nearly as Ican remember, I commenced feed | 


ibout the middle of Sept., and kept it up until 


lhipy ¢ 


too cold to feed outside. Brood rearing went on un- | 


interruptedly until the cold weather stopped it. 

Tbis spring, there were some cells with hardened 
grape sugar in them, but all disappeared in due 
course, Wehad chaff division boards made for all, 
but had no time to put them in last autumn, except 
in two chaff hives, neither of which are quite as 
strong now as the others, which probably is rather 
owing to the fact that these particular colonies 
were the weakest last fall, being third swarms. 

It is our opinion, that what is called the bee dis- 
ease, spring dwindling, etc., is nothing more than 
dying of old age. Whenafew run out, void their 
excrement, and then fall helpless into the snow or 
in front of the hive, it is called dysentery; but 
would not the same bees die in the hive, and be car- 
ried out by one of the living? 

(bout upper ventilation, it seems to us positively 
necessary; not, indeed, a draft through the hive or 
ahole just over the cluster; but openings at the 
ends of the bars, or, as in the chaff hives, four small 
openings of % of an inch square, at the corners, will 
be quite sufficient to permit a change or circulation 
of air. In warm weather, bees will furnish their own 
ventilation. When they lie perfectly still, however, 
with no fans at work, their own warmer atmos- 
phere being unable to descend to the entrance be- 
low on account of its being lighter, and they still 
necding pure air to breathe, does it not seem rea- 
sonable that they require assistance in this direc- 
tion? 

You will say, it is their instinct to close up every 
crevice, consequently we must aid them to follow 
their instinct. But you do not always follow their 


natural instinct in other matters; for instance, | 


their instinct prompts them to build abund- 
ance of drone comb, but you rudely and persistently 
cut it out, and, by fdn., compel them either to raise 


drones in worker cells or go entirely without. It is | 
their instinet to go into the woods, but you advise | 


ull kinds of devices to keep them at home in your 
own hives. Of course, our theory of the necessity 
of pure, unbreathed air needs no argument, when 

cry bee-keeper has had more or less experience 
lisinothering. If they, then, need so great a sup- 
ply of pure air in warm weather, why should they 

‘t need some in a cold temperature? 

As we wrote you inaformer letter, great care 
wus taken that all our bees should have some ven- 


Ulvtion at the top; all were covered with enameled | 
cloth and chaff cushions on top. During the win- | 
tc, we found all the cushions wet, at the outer edges, | 
with moisture from these air escapes, but the cen- | 
tre was invariably dry and warm. Having only one | 
‘xtra cushion, we exchanged one after another, | 


drying them by the stove. 

We notice in GLEANINGS that many bees were 
Wwintered successfully in cellars but were lost by 
“spring dwindling.” Was this anything but the old 


bees dying, and the cold spring effectually stopping 
brood rearing? A. C. KENDEL. 
Cleveland, O., June 13, 1879. 


Ladies’ Department. 


—————— —___— ——$$$—$—— 


i ' is about 3 years since I determined to study 














the bee, and I have learned considerable. My 
time is very much occupied, as I have 6 children, 
but still I am going to devote some time to bee-cul- 
| ture. My bees are in good order; I did not lose any 
| this winter, which is not the case in our neighbor- 
hood generally. Last winter was hard on them. 
Indiana, Pa., May 9, ’79. Mrs. J. B. ADAIR. 


Oh, dear ! Oh, dear! and after I’ve been bragging 
too! It is really too humiliating to admit that I 
know anything about spring dwindling; but truth 

‘compels me to acknowledge that I know all about it. 

If L was the only, or almost the galr. one who knew 

about it this spring, I should truly feel chagrined. 

But, as it is, there is a feeling almost of kinship for 
| the whole bee-keeping fraternity, and a sympathy 
for their losses nearly as great as though they were 
in my own apiary. From the 20th until the 27th or 
28th of March the bees seemed all right. Then there 
came a second edition of winter, and this really 
proved too much for their endurance, for they began 
to drop off, one after another, until, on May Ist, 
only 26 out of the 36 before reported were left, and 
two of those were queenless; 12 or 14 rousing 
swarms, however, were not so docile but that the 
smoker was needed every time the cover was raised. 
Now, I think there are good lessons to be learned 
from such losses, by the thoughtful student of api- 
culture, and I don’t think I am so dull as not to have 
| learned something profitable from it all, though but 

an A BC scholar. 

Mrs. Axtel’s bee-dress I find just the thing, with 
the addition of a bloomer costume. One can get 
about so handily with no long skirts dragging around 
after them. Try it, ladies. Iam handling my bees 
this summer without a bee veil, and it is just fun to 
stand quietly, smoker in hand, till those vicious hy- 
brids have got their eyes so full of smoke that they 
are ready to cry, “Enough, enough,’ and then go 
inside and attend to business. 

June 12.—It is just one month since the above was 
| written; I could hardly believe it true, when I read 
the date, but think I can report fair progress since 
that time. I lost 3more queens after writing up 
my losses, but have them all replaced again but one. 
I am saving one queenless stock for a queen from 
E. W. Hale. It was ordered some time ago, but 
| guess I wont “growl” yet, for there may be a rush 
just now, at Wirt C. H. 

That stairway of yours must be immense, and you 
must do a good deal of walking; for you seem to 
get at almost every thing in those walks. The to- 
mato question had been revolving in my mind for 
some time; 1 have seen them trained on frames, on 
aterraced hill, from one terrace to another, and I 
never saw amore beautiful sight than they were 
when ripening. I think I shall try some around the 
hives in my own apiary. 


Mrs. ROSE THOMSON. 
Cowlesville, N. Y., May 12, 1879. 
Bloomers may be convenient, but—— —. 
Mrs. T., can_ you not devise a comfortable 
dress that will not make you conspicuous ? 


— = — ——— 


SAGGING OF THE TOP BARS TO 
FRAMES. 








A COMPLETE REMEDY, EVEN WITH VERY 
LIGHT TOP BARS. 





OME of you may remember that our 
“yy first metal cornered frames were made 
“= of stuff only 4 of an inch in thickness, 
top bars and all, depending on the. comb 
yuide to prevent the top bar from sagging. 

hese combs were beautifully light and nice 
to handle, and did very well until they be- 
| came heavy with honey. If we were sure to 
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extract them as soon as they contained two 
or three pounds of honey, they were all 
right, but when they were allowed to fill up 
for winter, so as to contain double the 
amount, the top bars, in time, would curve 
downward. The bottom bars followed suit, 
and we soon had them squeezing bees 
against the bottoms of the hives, or when 
used in an upper story, upon the top bars of 
frames in the lower story. 

To remedy this, we commenced making 
the — bars a little heavier, and have in- 
creased them gradually, until we have them 
%. Still they sag more or less, under a heavy 
yield of honey. Top bars to frames sent in 
to us are found sagged even when they are 
# of an inch in thickness; and, one day this 
week, a hive was sent having the top bars a 
full inch; these, too, had bowed downward, 
but they were old, and had doubtless sus- 
tained the weight of the honey of many sea- 
sons. The objections to such a top bar are, 


that the frame is heavy and unwieldy, and | 


that a great amount of wood is taking the 


way wiil never sag their top bar or fdn. Those cells 
only which are over the strip, C, will fail to have brood 
The strip will be incorporated in comb and can not 
spring sideways or let the top bar sag or fdn. either. 
Combs and frames fixed thus, young swarms Gan not 
spring out of shape; at least, mine do not, even 
when 2 large swarms are hived together. Try them 
and like them as you will de sure to do. 
Milton, Del., May 21, 1879. L. W. Berts. 


After reading the above, I gave friend 
Betts a dollar for his trouble, proposing tv 

| send him more after I had given the plan a 
| thorough trial. What I wanted was, not 
/ only to prevent the top bar from sagging. 
but to be enabled to fill the frames full of 
fdn. so securely that they might be sent 1) 
| express ovr freight, without danger of break- 
Ling out. Almost ever since we commenced 
selling fdn., we have had constant calls for 
hives containing frames supplied with fdn., 
| all ready for new swarms of bees. Well, | 
soon found that the upright stick and the 
/two diagonal wires were not sufficient to 


place of what might be sealed brood or hon- | prevent the bulging of the fdn., and so I ad- 
ey, right in the heart of the brood nest. ‘ded some fine upright wires, and made the 
While meditating on these points, a friend | frame, when ready for the fdn., look some- 





| 
+! 
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sent in the following. 


January 30th, I wrote you of an invention of mine | 


which I consider a great improvement in the way of 


securing fdn. from sagging, etc. I never heard 


from it either by mail or GLEANINGS; so I conclud- 
ed you either failed to get the letter or did not con- 


sider it worth notice. Yet I enclose a duplicate de- | 


scription, and if you deem it worth publishing, all 
right. Every body is welcome to it free of patent. 








A, metal cornered frame. 3, foundation. C, 
hard wood strip, ‘4 by °s, length of the inside height 
of frame in the clear. D, D, fine wire. 


TO PUT TOGETHER. 


Lay the frame on the board which brings the fdn. | 
in the centre ef the frame, put ina sheet of fdn. or | 


as much as is desired, and place the strip, C, on its 
edge, and press it into the fdn. firmly. Now, with 
hot wax, run a stream, or pencil it, along the upper 
edge of the fdn., supplying a little extra around the 
top of the strip, C, to hold it fast, then a very little 
at the bottom of stripC; also with a small roller, 
something like the pully off from a watchmaker’s 
pivot drill placed in a handle for this purpose, imbed 
the fine wire in the centre of the fdn. [fdn. must be 
put on the board before the frame is put over it.] 
To put wire in the frame previous to putting in fdn. 
and strip, C, take a piece long enough to make a 
hook on one end, hook it around one of the top-bar 
tenons, have all the bottom bars punched in the cen- 
tre, with an awl having 2 blades 14 in. apart on one 
handle, pass the wire through downward and again 
upward in the bottom bar, at E, and puta % in. 
brad in the staple formed by the crook in the wire, 
pass the wire up between the two central tenons in 
the end bar, as at F, drive the frame together, place 
it over a board of precisely the size of the inside 
draw the wire tight, give it a turn around one of the 
tin clinchers, and clinch down all the tin corners, 
and it is ready for fdn. Frames prepared in this 


' thing like the following: 


UN 


FRAME FOR HOLDING FDN. 
In our frame, we dispense with the com) 
guide, and make the top and bottom bar 
both alike, of stuff a little less than 4 in. in 
thickness. Both parts are bored alike, for 
it is easier to bore an extra hole in the top 
bar than not to do it. You see we have onl) 
two stitks, or rather two kinds of sticks, of 
which to make the frames.—end_ bars, and 
top and bottom bars. Still farther; these 
sticks are exactly alike at each end, thus re- 
ae but one machine to make them. 
| The frame is put together with metal corners. 
ias usual. Next, a brad is driven through 
| the bottom bar, in the middle, crossing and 

pone through the hole for the large wire. 
| This wire, which forms a eable like that in 
ia suspension bridge, and which holds the 

whole weight contained in the frame, should 
| be pretty strong, say No. 28 or 24, tinned 
| wire. Cut this wire off in lengths of 23 in.. 
jand double it exactly in the middle. From 
| the underside of the bottom bar, put the two 
,ends up through the hole, one on each side 
of the brad, and then bring them up, one to 
, each upper corner, pushing each one throug): 
the dove-tail in the end bar, and bringing it 
| up between the supporting arms of the meta! 
| corner; draw it up straight, and stick it se- 
/curely to the metal corner with a drop of 
| solder. Now, if you pull on these cable 
| Wires too tight, you will make the bottom 
| bar bow upward; the design is to have the 
/ bottom bar just straight, when it shall sus- 
tain its greatest weight. Now to keep the 
top bar from sagging also, you are to take a 
slip of straight grained, stiff pine, about 
‘equal to our usual comb guides, say 4 inch 
‘wide, and 3-32 thick, and cut it exactly as 
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iongas the pair bars are, sti measure. 
\s these sticks are to stand flatwise and 
have comb built right over them, we will dip 
(hem in melted wax, before standing them 
the frame, as shown in the eut. If of the 


ight length, they will make the top bar just | 


When loaded with a 


erce ptibly crowning. 
are expected to 


? eavy Weight of honey, they 
be straight. 

Before putting in the fdn., we will put in 
the light, upright wires of which there are 6, 
3 on each side of the waxed upright. Draw 


hem up as tight as a fiddle string, if you | 


like: it ean do no harm. To put in ‘the 
wire, we fasten it to the bottom bar, then 
put it up through the first hole, bring it 
along the upper surface of the top bar and 
down through the next hole, and so on, fas- 
tening the ‘Jast end under the bottom bar. 
Now cut the fdn., exactly the size of the in- 
side of the frame; if it is a little full, it will 
do no great harm. Warm the sheet in the 
sun, lay it on the wires, and rub it down 
with the little roller figured last month, and 
you will have combs that are perfectly 
straight and true, and yet you can throw 
them on the floor when only one day old, 
and it will not harm them. Furthermore, 
frames filled with fdn. ean be put in hives, 
or shipped in a erate, ready to hive swarms 
on. Without fear or solicitude. Great num- 
bers of losses have been reported, every sea- 
son. from combs having broken down in hot 
weather; andin buying bees this present 
season, Whole colonies have been killed by 
the breaking down of a single comb. 

For sueh frames complete, all filled with 
fdn., fastened in, our price will be, for the 
present, 15@ or $14.00 per hundred. The 
same in the flat, each 2 cts. less. 
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Ponte tei Bee Culture. 


We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
sonducting this department, and would consider it a 


fuvor to have them send us all circulars that have a | 


deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all times maintained to prevent injustice being done 
any one.) 


MITCHELL STILL AT HIS OLD TRICKS. 
5 AN ty ILL you please send me your honey extract- 
| or, No. 6, C.O. D. I ordered one from N.C. 
Mitchell, the first of March, to be sent in the 
he wrote me that he never sent goods in 
that way, but if I would send the money, he would 
sondme the extractor on the receipt of it. I sent 
lili the money, and that is the last of N. C. Mitchell. 
| can neither hear from him nor get my money or 
‘Xtractor. Please send it immediately, on receipt 
! this, for you know the goods sent C. O. D. are 
st as sure for the money, as if you had it in ad- 
vanee JOSIAH PERRY. 
PS. N.C. Mitchell acknowledged the receipt of 
(he money. I would like you to ventilate him in 
your journal, so he will not swindle any one else. 
Covington, Ga., June 2, 1879. ou’ 


Bless your heart, friend P., we have ven- 
\ilated Mitchell almost ever since GLEAN- 


time way; 


, after 
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additional expense of sending his money in 
that way. Those who are willing to incur 
this — for the sake of seeing their 
goods before handing over their money 
should certainly be accommodated, and we 
send our work out almost constantly in that 
way. Italways pays to take the journals; 
do you not see it ? 

Idrop you this card in reference to the division 
board that is usedin hives, whether there is a pat- 
ent on them or not. There is a man here who says 
that he has a patent on them. He has sold one or 
two rights. A good many of us are using them. 
He says heis going to prosecute those that are us- 
ing them, and I want to know what to do about it. 

W. H. BuRRIs. 

Spencer, Ind., June 19, 1879. 

I can only repeat what I have said month 
manth, that one who claims to have a 
patent on division boards is a most bare- 
faced swindler, and only expects to scare 
folks into paying him money, without a 
thought of trying to prosecute. Either pay 
no attention to him at all, or treat him as 
a highway robber. 





INTRODUCING QUEENS BY “RULE.” 


AND THEN SHUTTING THE HIVE AND “LETTING THEM 
ALONE.” 





J WO letters just now handed me, will 
“He show the rashness of deciding that it is 
=~ ever safe to follow special directions 
and then let them alone. 

That queen came all right; 
to get the bees toaccept her. It took about nine 
days to get her in, but-she is all right now. She has 
commenced laying all right. D. BALDWIN. 

Baldwin, Ohio, June 11, 1879. 


I received my queens the 30th of May. They were 
in good order, everything being all right as far as I 
know. But that was not the worst of it; they came 
when I could not get away from my work (I work in 
a basket shop and cannot always get away when I 
want to). I tried three days to get one swarm to 
take one queen, and could not make them own her. 
I got her all daubed with honey, then I took two 
frames of hatching brood from my only swarm that 
had a queen, and put it in a hive, picked out about 
50 young bees, and put bees, queen, and brood to- 
gether; I took them into the kitchen and have kept 
them by the fire ever since. The other one I tried 
one day longer and then served herthe same. I 
think if I could have had time (of my own) that I 
should have made the bees own them. I set them 
in the sun day times, and keep them by the fire 
nights. They are both laying. One has about a 
quart of bees, and the other half as many. I have 
taken out of my best swarm two frames of brood to 
keep my queenless ones along, 2 frames each for 
my Italian queens, transferred them from an old 
hive to a new one, and yesterday, June 8th, they 
gave out a large swarm—as much asa peck of bees. 
I had them ina hive and at workin less than one 


but I had a hard time 


| hour after they commenced coming out of the old 


iNGS had an existence, but it seems he con- | 


linually finds some unfortunate like your- 


self who does not take the journals. No 
honest dealer should refuse to send goods | 


How is that for an A BC scholar ? 
GuY CLARK. 


hive. 


Bellows Falls, Vt., June 9, 1879. 

It is just right, my friend. If your -bees 
decline to accept ‘the queen you wish them 
to have, it is your “‘beesine ss,” to make them 


.O. D., if his customer prefers to bear the | accept her. 
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CANS FOR HONEY. 





our extractors astonished me a few 


when the hive is not full of bees, and not enough of 
honey inthe field to keep them from starving. In 


| isle to breed them in their purity, I would say, take 


iar young man who japans and letters regard to taking the pure Italians to some lonely 
= 


days ago by bringing in one of Our them there and keep them there, so we can have a 
honey. cans lettered in gold bronze as in the | chance to breed our black bees in their purity. 


cut below. 





CAN FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 


The expense of this work will be just 
about that of the can itself. On the 25 th. 
“an, We only put the word ‘‘Honey”’, but on 
the 50 and 100 th cans, we put the name and 
address, if they are not too long. 


DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Hopes. 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
Bee Culture a-Failure. 








WP “Anae forward two, “dollar” queens to James 
— 





Anderson, Farmers P. O., Sanilac Co., Mich. 
I have but four colonies left out of 130 and 
two of those are queenless. About how many bees 
are usually in a two frame nucleus hive? and will 
they grow to a full colony without aid? 
JAMES ANDERSON. 

Washington, Mich., May 31, 1879. 

About a half lb. of bees are generally put 
in a two frame nucleus, and, if started—say 
in July, and the two frames are fairly filled 
with brood, they should build up to a full 
colony. If they are kept constantly rearing 
brood at full speed, by feeding, I think they 
should build up, even if started a month 
later; but the queen must not be allowed 
to stop laying, or the colony will assuredly 
be a risky one. Iam very sorry indeed to 
hear of your severe losses, friend A., but 

ur report may serve a timely caution to 

ginners. 


Ma 


ITALIANS AND BLACKS. 
WOULD advise your correspondent, H. R. 














Boardman, on page 215, June No., to introduce | ‘ 


pure blacks instead of pure Italians, unless he 
has had a different race of Italians from any I have 
ever had. I have had Italians for ten years, and 
have had home bred queens from many different 
breeders very much noted for their skill in breeding 
good queens, and have had imported queens, too, 
and would say, so faras box honey is concerned, I 
consider them far inferior to the blacks. For ex- 
tracted honey they may do, but we don’t all want 
extracted honey. In the way of swarming, I consid- 


I think, if our American bee-keepers would select 
the best strains of black bees in breeding, and give 
| them the same attention that they give the Italians, 
we would soon have a race far superior to the Ital- 
ians. I think we have some as good reports in hon- 
| ey from black bees as from Italians. When at the 
National convention, in Cleveland, I heard Mr. Quin- 
by say, the best yield of extracted honey he had was 
361%. from one colony, and when asked what kind of 
bees, he said they were black bees. Black bees 
make a better quality of honey than Italians, much 
heavierin body. It was honey made by black bees 
that took the Thurber gold medal. How is it that 
the bee cholera was not known in America until the 
Italian bee was introduced ? at least we never heard 
| of such disasters before. Black bees were very lit- 
tle hurt with it in this locality, while the Italians 
were badly used up. 

Is it not true, that many who “toot their horns” so 

| loud for these bees have them for sale, at extrava- 
gant prices? The skilful breeder, that selects a 
superior strain of black bees, and breeds his queens 
with the same care as he does his Italians, is the 
man of whomI wantto buy. I would say to you, 
Novice, that I don’t belong to that class of unfortu- 
nates who seem to delight in being contrary. Ionly 
want to give facts. 

A. J. FisHEr. 

.East Liverpool, O., June 17, 1879. 

I give place to the above, because some of 
our new readers may think we do not give 
both sides of every question. Our old read- 
ers know that the same ideas have been ad- 
vanced over and over again, and that all 
those who held them have given up their 
position and recalled their statements, after 
a more faithful trial of the Italians. If I am 
not mistaken, every point mentioned has 
been refuted by easetal experiments. I was 
present when Mr. Quinby made the state- 
ment referred to, but our friend does not 
give allofit. Mr. Q., at that time, very de- 
cidedly corrected the point our friend has 
made. Is it not rather uncharitable, friend 
F., to insinuate that those who recommend 

‘Italians do it because they have them for 
sale? Are you willing we should judge you 
in that way? The blacks do make the whit- 
est comb honey, but it is because they do not 
fill the cells full, as do the Italians. Hed- 
don, Bingham, Peters, who argued as you 
do, and all the rest, have now adopted Ital- 
ians; and I believe they all keep bees solely 
for honey. 





HOW TO GET BEES INTO THE HOUSE APIARY. 

I have built a house apiary similar to the one il- 
lustrated in the A BC as yours. How am [to get 
the bees from the old box “gums” into the house ? 
Some of them are one hundred feet from it at 

present. I can transfer from one hive to another, 

| and have done so, but how am I to get the bees over 
| that distance and not lose any ? Dr. ASHTON. 

| Cuthbert, Ga., May 28, 1879. 

| [Transfer them into movable frames first: then 

_ leave one comb with a little brood on each old stand, 

|} and move the rest of the combs and bees into the 

| house apiary. Every night, carry the remaining 
| bees into the house, until all will stay with their 


er them a nuisance. They will rush out and swarm : queen.] 
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REPORT FROM GEORGIA. | hibit — —— admiring owl Sarde ite 
pis | she got through the gate, and tried catching yet 
ee | cheat nennelf’ whieh: resulted in a sting on how 
7f]HE season for 1878 was, no doubt, one of the | her little fat wrist. That made no difference, att: 
{ poorest known in the South for many years. | however, for she calls out ‘Bees,”’ after din- “ae 
The spring was fine and warm, and the fruit ner, all the same. Well, the other day it “F 4 
bloom afforded a fine harvest for the bees, causing | WaS Very Warm, and she and I were going to oes fi 
them to breed abundantly, and swarm early and | have some lemonade, but as trying one ‘ ay 
late. ‘The summer months were ary and hot, which | knife after another, we could not find one re 
produced a failure in the honey crop, and the fall | that would slice the lemon, by dint of any ‘yns 
crop was light; enough, however, to induce the bees | amount of sawing, and by mamma * “i 
to rear a heavy brood, which consumed their winter | brought us a great butcher knife, a little pe 
‘ - pine tapete ‘less than a yard long, and that was so dull, Rs: 
supply, and the result was, many swarms perished | 1, came pretty near not having any lemon- Lae 
through the egg ap Rao /ade at all. Soon after, I saw an advertise- 244 
SOD iw | > P ‘ ; ~ , > , . 
The season for 1879, thus far, has been very poor | ment of the machine shown below. : ie 
and backward; indeed, bees commenced to swarm | at? 
about the middle of April, and are now gathering | we ‘> 
quite freely. We received a letter to-day from aire, 
Italy, from the man who selects our queens for us. ere 
He writes that the season there is nearly one month | bib Py 
later than usual. Bees, at this date, are gathering ‘~ 
honey rapidly, and breeding abundantly. | ah 
COMB FOUNDATION. tei 
While some would try to discourage the use of | 
this invaluable article, we could not dispense with | 
it any sooner than with a good smoker. We have ; 
tried that made by several parties, all very good; | 
we have also tried that made upon tin foil, and find | 
it very good indeed; not a particle did it sag. 
We are now experimenting with it, compelling the | 
bees to make a single comb one solid cubic foot; and 
if no preventing providence, will exhibit such if | 
we live. What would you think of that, Mr. Editor, | 
to see a comb of honey one solid cubic foot? Would | 
you not think this was rather onthe forcing system? | 
But great and marvelous are the ‘‘works”’ of the 
“honey bee.” A. F. Moon. a 
Rome, Ga. 
If I should see a single comb of honey | a: 


ieasuring one solid cubit foot, I presume 
should think it was you that did it, friend 
Moon; for, from what I remember of the 
pyramid of honey I saw at the convention 
in Cleveland, you seem to be just the man 
to make the bees do it, if any one can. 
——————- 0 
EEPING THINGS SHARP. 





‘f F one wants to get any in this progress- 
‘. ive age of the world, he must not only 


look sharp continually, but he must. 


have sharp tools to work with. When I see 
uny body trying to do something with dull 
tools, I sometimes wonder who is to be pitied 
Inost, such an one or one who has no tools at 
ull. In so simple a matter as eating one’s 
dinner, nothing contributes more to my good 
nature, than a sharp knife that will cut 
through anything you wish, without a large 
expenditure of time and patience. 


There | 


is one particular reason why I always wish | 


to get through “ dinner. l 
is that there is a little “chick” right across 
the corner of the table, who invariably sings 


uickly, and that | 


out towards the completion of this meal, | 


“Bees, papa; bees, bees, bees,” and there is 
10 farther peace, until she has her little sun- 


bonnet, and is carried out into the apiary, | 
and the whole matter shown up, and ex- | 


plained(?) to her satisfaction. I often take | thing about the household. 





FAMILY GRIND STONE AND POLISHING 
MACHINE. 


It is made by the Miller’s Falls Manufac- 
turing Co., and when I saw the price adver- 
tised for it, only three dollars, 1 thetetst it 
must be amistake. We sent the money, 
and in due time, came a very pretty machine, 
all nicely boxed, which ought, according to 
the way machinery is generally sold, to sell 
for at least $8. or $10.00. It has an 8 inch 

rindstone, and a 10 inch emery wheel, and 
oth are set spinning by simply pressing 
your foot on the treadle, by a device quite 
similar to the one used by Barnes Bros., for 
running their foot power saws. In fact, 
the idea popped into my head of putting a 
10 in. buzz saw in place of the grindstone, 
attaching a table, and pantgs 3 a $5.00 foot 
power buzz saw; but, amid the rush of busi- 
ness, I have not had _a moment’s time to do 
it, and so I give the idea to you. With this 
wonderfully neat little machine, it is just 
fun to sit down and sharpen and scour every 
A sponge is 


the pollen laden bees on my finger, and ex- | fastened against the stone, which prevents 
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its throwing water about when run ata high | 


speed. The emery wheel can be removed 
in an instant. I have accepted the agency 
of the machine, and will send you one for 
just $2.50; or for 6 subscribers at $1.00 each. 
They are oo from N. Y., at very low 
rates of freight, and it seems to me,in a 
year’s time, they must be worth five times 
the cost toevery family, to say nothing of 
their value to the bee-keeper, in keeping all 
his tools and himself, too, sharp and up 
with the times. 
————=P>- 060 


HONEY PLANTS OF FLORIDA. 
“PINTS AND TEA-CUPFULS ?” 


of N the Apr. and May Nos. of GLEANINGS, I see 
El mention made of the Spanish bayonet (Yucca 
gloriosa), as producing cupfuls of honey. Those 
articles were quite interesting to me, as both that 
and the Yucca Philamentosa, or bear grass as it is 
called, grow wild here. They are the grandest flow- 
ering plants that I ever saw, having a perfect tower 
of pure white, waxy, pendant cups, often three 
feet high, that may be seen from miles away. I am 
not, however, prepared to set them as high in the 
list of honey producing plants as your brother and 
some others; yet they may deserve the place. Not 
having had occasion, until lately, to study the honey 
producing plants of Fla., I have never, until I saw 
them mentioned in your valuable paper, taken more 
than a passing notice of them. During the past 
three weeks, I have examined a number of the bay- 
onets, and, so far, have found very little honey. In 
fact, some had scarcely a trace of it, even in the 
morning. It may be on account of the season, as, 
for some unexplained reason, we have had an un- 
usually severe honey drought for the past six weeks. 
I will keep an eye on them in the future, and report; 
and if I find any of the fruit still hanging, I will 
forward some to you. 

We have a plant now coming into bloom, however, 
that can be relied on. I refer to the saw palmetto 
(Chameerops Palmetto, I believe), which, with the 
cabbage palmetto (Areca oleracea), although being 
two of the best honey plants on earth, I have never 
seen mentioned in any work on bees or bee pastur- 
age. The first is a low growing plant, covering 
thousands of acres of Jand, in this state, so densely 
as to be almost impenetrable. In fact, its removal 
is the main expense of clearing a great deal of our 
land. It has one large root from three to eight in- 
ches through, lying on or near the surface of the 
earth, with numerous small, tough feeders running 
straight down from the under side. The large roots 
are from two to twenty feet long and nearly as large 
atone end asatthe other. At one end, and at in- 
tervals along its length, it puts up buds from which 
reach up long stemmed leaves toa height of 4 to6 
feet; also the bud puts out several (often as many 
as eight) branching fruit stems, large enough to fill 
a% bushel measure, and perfectly encrusted with 
small, yellowish white blossoms. These blossoms 
secrete large quantities of thick, light yellow honey 
of good quality. They are very sweet scented, fill- 
ing the air with perfume, andthe bees, forgetting 
every thing else, swarm upon them from daylight 
until dark. 

The blossoms open about the middle of April, and 
last about two months. The fruit is a black, oblong 
berry, much resembling the date (to which it is re- 








= 


lated), and about twice the size of the concord grape. 
When ripe, it contains large quantities of saccha- 
rine matter, which, oozing through the skin, stands 
in large drops of thick honey on the outside, from 
where the bees take it to the hive. The berries 
ripen the middle of Oct., and remain on the stems 
until Christmas thereby furnishing the last crop of 
the season. During the early part of last winter, 
the bees filled every inch of space given them with 
this honey, and as it is dark, and thick as molases, 
and has a peculiar taste, it was packed away by 
most of us to use to stimulate breeding after the 
orange blossom crop in Feb. 

The cabbage palmetto in my opinion is the king 
of honey producing plants. It comes in about the 
first of June and lasts until Aug., producing im- 
mense quantities of clear white, beautiful honey, 
moderately thick and ofa delicate flavor. It has 
clusters of flowers like the saw palmetto, only much 
larger, many of them too large to go into a bushel 
basket. The berries are of no account for honey. 

We have a great variety of honey producing plants 
and trees. Conspicuous among them is the black 
mangrove. While it is in blossom a person may 
sail mile after mile up or down our rivers and be 
constantly within hearing of the hum of thousands 
upon thousands of bees all the way. 

When we take into consideration the advantages 
which Florida enjoys,—the magnificent pasturage, 
the wonderful natural increase of our bees, the 
mild winters, and the easy transportation to the 
best markets of the world, we feel perfectly safe in 
predicting that this state will see the day when the 
products of her honey bees, like those of her orange 
groves, will be second to those of no state in the 
Union. W.S. HART. 

New Smyrna, Fla., May 12, 1879. 

rE £00 
HOW TO “SPRING” BEES. 





S\ fr Y success in saving my bees this year was not 

| in wintering, but in springing. I believe I 
== should have lost heavily, if I had left my bees 
for spring, as I had them for winter, since nearly all 
bees came through to the Ist of March. 

For winter, 1 followed GLEANINGS, using Simplic- 
ity hives, and chaff cushions at sides and ontop. I 
packed outside with buckwheat chaff one foot thick, 
except in front, where it was 4 inches thick, from 
the 25th of Feb. to the Ist of March. When the 
weather would permit, I overhauled, and fixed for 
spring as follows: 

Every colony that was on five cards of comb was 
forced on to three, if possible (I think it will general- 
ly be possible by placing the combs a little farther 
apart than usual), and the chaff cushions were 
crowded as close together as possible; those that 
were on four ecards were forced on to two, if possible, 
ete. In other words, I fixed my bees for springing 
just as GLEANINGS directs for wintering, only, after 
fixing for winter, GLEANINGS says, “Let them a- 
lone.’ Now, in springing, don’t let them alone, but 
watch them closely. If dysentery shows itself in 
any hive, take them out, give them a clean hive and 
a card of clean capped honey, and crowd them up 
with clean cushions, having some kind of cloth tack- 
edon that side of the cushions which is next to 
the bees, but crowd them up, crowd them up, even 
if you get them on a single card of honey. Ifthey 
have a good queen, they will show you how fast they 
can grow. I had one colony so small that I started 
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+o double them in with another, but, when I saw the | 


queen, changed my mind and gave them a nice card 
of capped honey between two cushions, and to-day 
they are a fine large colony. 


Now, friend Novice, you have taught us how to | 
winter our bees almost without loss, from Nov. un- | 


iil March; if you will teach us how to spring them 
from March Ist until May 10th, we will be all O. K. 


| think that itis just as necessary to fix.them for | 


spring as it is for winter. 

On the Ist of March, friend Miner's bees were ful- 
ly as strong as mine. On the Ist of May, he had but 
one or two left, while mine had been slowly but 
surely gsining in numbers. He left his just as he 
had wintered them, while I repacked every one of 
mine. except two which were in box hives, and which 
I intended to transfer as soon as I could; but they 
trausferred themselves, by disappearing all at once, 
with lots of honey and more than lots of dead bees 
in the hive. Having learned how to winter, now 
let us learn how to spring our bees. 

Wo. L. KING. 

Benton Harbor, Mich., May 31, 1879. 

To all of the above I most heartily agree, 
friend K. 

—> +6: a — 
HOW QUEENS STAND A JOURNEY IN 
THE NEW SECTION QUEEN CAGE 
AND mati” gy ODUCE 


EM. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT TRANSFERRING, 





yy) HE queen came in good time and in good order 
EI und has the appearance of a good queen in 

every respect. Friend Newkirk, an old bee 
man, Was at my house when I received her, and 
helped me to introduce her to the family I had pre- 
pared for her, and he pronounced her the purest 
queen that he ever saw. Others looked at her and 
pronounced her the “boss’’. Iam well pleased with 


her. The card of honey you put in the cage was in | 


good shape and every empty cell had an egg in it. 
The queen was very plump and had the appearance 
of being full of eggs. I had no trouble in getting 


her accepted. I will tell you how I man, ,ed: 
{ received your postal the 5th, stating that she 
would be shipped that day. I prepared a colony of 


young bees for her reception, by taking six cards 
full of sealed brood, with the adhering bees, from a 
colony that was almost ready to swarm, and put 
them into a hive by themselves; then shook the 


bees off from 8 more cards from the same hive, into 
the hive with the 6 cards of brood, and I had quite a | 


Strong colony of young bees that had never been 
out into the fields. All that had been out would go 
buck to the old home leaving all young bees in the 
colony for the new queen. They were without a 
qucen twenty-four hours, and, by that time, were 
“lad to receive another. I don’t think they would 
havc hurt her if I had liberated her at once; but I 
thoucht I would not take any chances, so I put her 
into a cage, hung her in the hive, left her 24 hours, 
and then let her out on the combs. She had only 
hiccly got Out before they began to feed her. They 
sectuced to be as pleased to receive her as I was to 
have them do so, In about 2 hours after liberating 


her, | looked after her and found her all right. I | 
put hor back, and left her over night and looked | 


teal in the morning, and found her all right and 
doing business, My bees are doing nicely this 
‘pring. T went into winter quarters with 26 colonies, 


and came through with 22—19 strong and 3 weak. I 
have to-day quite a number of colonies working in 
sections, storing them with clover honey. 

Reading GLBANINGS, June No., under the head, 
“Transferring,” brought tomy mind my experience. 
I transferred 10 colonies this spring in fruit blos- 
soming time. I commenced in the afternoon when 
| the bees seemed to be out in the field. When the 
bees came in, they concluded to work nearer home, 
and they made it red hot about where I was. I used 
| the smoker, and with jhe assistance of my wife, I got 
| through with one switrm without much loss. I had 
} nine more to transfer and it must be done the next 
evening. After the bees had got through with their 
day’s work, | went around to each hive and shut 
them in, and the few that were out came in loaded, 
and could not get in to unload; so, you see, I had it 
my own way, and I could transfer in good shape, 
one swarm each evening. 

I see the question asked, ‘“‘How much of the old 
comb shall be used?””, My opinion is, just what has 
brood in it, and what you can get into your frames 
straight and nice, and no more. When you can get 
foundation for 50c¢ per Ib., the comb that is not 
straight is worth more for wax than any thing else. 

C. E. WALDO. 

Grand Ledge, Mich., June 12, 1879. 





BEE BOTANY AND ENTOMOLOGY. 


PAULONIA IMPERIALIS, 
uf enclose you a blossom, and other parts of a tree 
| sthat is known here as Paulonia. It is a profuse 
=— bloomer, and secretes quantities of honey. Its 
general appearance is somewhat like the catalpa, 
but it bears no beans. I don’t know the quality of 
the honey, but for quantity, I know of nothing bet- 
ter. There are no leaves onthe tree yet, but the 
bloom is thick enough to give some shade. The tree 
is a rapid grower and attains a good size. If you 
know anything about this tree you will confer a 
favor by giving it in GLEANINGS. 

Goldsboro, N.C., Apr. 24, ’79. T. B. PARKER. 

Many thanks, friend P. Two of the above 
| trees are planted in our yard, and we have 
| been looking for those wonderful blossoms 
| for the last 5 years. The trees were bought 
expressly for the honey they bear, but I fear 
we are too far north, as they almost invaria- 
bly die down to the ground every winter, and 
then send up a powerful shoot in the spring. 
These shoots have sometimes grown 10 feet 
in a single season. The immense leaves, 
often a foot wide by two feet long, attract 
much attention from passers by. One of 
the trees has stood unharmed for the past 
two winters, and we have been confidently 
looking for blossoms this spring. Who can 
‘furnish us with plants and seed? Ours 
came from a Mr. Cooly, on Manchester Is- 
land in the Ohio river. 


YUCCA OR SPANISH BAYONET. 


In your April No. of GLEANINGS, you say that the 
blossom of the yucca, or Spanish bayonet, or rather 
Spanish Dejo, as it is called in Texas, yields tea-cup- 
fuls of honey. Nowit may do soin Texas or other 
states, but it seems to me it don’t produce any hon- 
ey herein lll. There are more than twenty yuccas 
in bloom here in different private gardens, but not 
a single bee have I ever seen onthem. How did 
your experiment come out with one of these beauti- 
ful flowers? You promised to tellusin next num- 
ber, but you forgot it, 1 presume. M. KUEHNE. 

Olmsted, IL, June 13, 1879. 


We have been informed from several 
sources that this statement is a mistake, but 
it is quite likely that the plant, like many 
| Others, bears honey in some localities and 
/not others. A pair of the yuccas are now 
/in our garden, but they will probably not 
| bloom this season. 
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ROBBING AND SWARM™MING OUT—A NEW 
FEATURE. 
Vf HAVE just had a new experience with bees. I 
| supposed I had learned some of théir tricks, but 
~~ [give itup now. Mr. Ramage, a near neighbor 
of mine, has a very strong swarm of bees, which 
commenced robbing mine in early spring when first 
set out of cellar, every warm day through March 
and April. They first robbed 2 swarms of another 
neighbor, and took home with¢hem both bees and 
honey, thus making them doubly strong. They 
were in a large box hive, and had ample room, and 
bred up very fast. 

They have kept at my bees so much, that they 
could not go out to gather pollen at all, and I had to 
keep them closed up most of thetime through the 
middle of the day, but they watched closer than I 
could, and finally cleaned out 2 medium swarms in 
April, then kept at the others constantly, early and 
late. It was nothing but fight and sting, from morn 
till night. I closed the entrance to within one inch, 
but finally they beat 2 heavy swarms and killed the 
queens, and the bees joined them as the others had 
done. I saved most of the honey in the last two by 
taking them in the house. 

I offered to buy the swarm, but could rot. I then 
offered to divide them, transfer, and furnish him a 
queen for the one part—anything to break them up. 
He was very willing todo whatever could be done 
to stop their mischief; so, on the 10th, as I noticed 
honey coming in lively from plum and apple blos- 
soms, and plenty of drones fiying, we divided 
them, giving the old stand their own queen, and the 
new one my queen, enclosing each in a wire cage. 
But now comes the puzzle; just as we were shak- 
ing the bees from the skeps, in front of the hives, 
there was an unusual buzzing, the air seemed full 
of bees, and I noticed another swarm alighting with 
them, and saw at once, they were my two banded 
hybrids; and still another swarm of black bees 
pounced down and clustered in the pile. I at once 





caught and caged both their queens, and placed | 


them in my pocket. I hastened home, and, as I sus- 
pected, 2 hives were empty. The hybrid swarm was 
a heavy one in a 10 frame hive, and on examination, 
four frames were filled with capped brood hatching, 
eggs, and larvee in all stages, and 5 frames of heavy 
sealed honey. The black swarm was a medium one, 
had 3 frames of eggs, larvae, and hatching brood, 
and 5 frames of honey. When I left home at 12 
o'clock, both were carrying in pollen lively. Did 
such a thing ever happen before ? and what is the 
cause of it? Wasitthe great hum, orthe smell of 
honey? or did my swarms help them all the time 
in their robbing, and joined them out of sympatby ? 

I placed my queens in their respective hives, car- 
ried the hives over and shook in a portion of the 


mass of bees in each, closed them up, and took them | 


out 3 miles to my father-in-law’s, smoked them well, 


and released the queens, and in % hour they were | 


carrying in pollen. Did I do right, or what should I 


have done? The robber swarms are situated 14 m. | 


from mine. E. A. MORGAN. 


Arcadia, Wis., May 12, 1879. 
T think the original cause of such robbing, 


was weak stocks, unable to defend them-_ 
selves, and after the strong colony got to go- | 


ing inthis way, it was hard for them to 
stop. Your colonies that swarmed out, 
would have been very apt to swarm out any 
way, and they went over to your neighbor’s, 
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where you were transferring, because—le- 
‘ause—, well, I think they went over there 
beeause bees, when they swarm out, most 
always do go over to some body’s apiary, 
who can keep bees better than their owner. 
If any body ean give any better explanation 
for the queer doings of these bees, let hin 
stand up. 
P.S.—Will he please tell us while up. 
how bees know that there is an apiary a half 
‘nile, ora mile away? especially, how does 
the queen know about things out doors, 
when she always stays inside of the hive ’ 
that is, if she really has anything to do with 
governing the swarming out, and the direc- 
tion in which the bees shall go. 
cc I 
CHAFF HIVES DURING THE HONEY 


D AS 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT PATENT HIVES. 





of HAVE been experimenting somewhat this 
*{ spring and have observed one thing, that, al- 

though written up many times before, has not 
been emphasized sufficiently, I think. 

We advocate protecting bees from the cold blasts 
of winter, and the scorching rays of the summer 
sun, but the intermediate temperatures we say but 
little about. I had one colony, this spring, in «a 
' Langstroth hive, so reduced in numbers that al! 
must stay at home to keep the brood warm and x- 
live, no increase in stores being possible. This 
seemed to manifest itself particularly on wind) 
days, of which we have had many this spring. | 
removed them into e chaff hive, and ever since then 
as many workers have gone out from this colony us 
from others twice as strong. 

I transferred two very strong colonies, last week. 
from old boxes to chaff hives. They had stored al- 
most no honey, although we have had a good supply 
of white clover for two weeks, and fruit blossoms 
were plentiful in their season. 

Quite a number of the bee raisers on a small scale 
had become enthusiastic over the plan of enclosing 
their box hives in a large box, placing thera ina 
barn or other out-building, and allowing the bees to 
build surplus honey on the outside of the hive. 
Last season, large stores were obtained in this way. 
This spring, many of these colonies were destroyed 
| during the robbing mania. The cause is doubtless 
apparent. . 

Most people here have a supreme conteinpt for 
any kind ofa hive that assumes to be more than a 
cubical box, with two cross-sticks, and it seems but 
natural that such should be the case. A few years 
ago, aman by the name of Moon, I believe, divided 
the bees about all out of existence. What few sur- 
vived this ordeal, fell a prey to mothsin the Thomas 
hive, farm rights of which were sold all over the 
county. Mitchell has been here also. 

Odell, IL, June 9, ’79. J. L. HARTWELL. 











Tris said that Millard Fillmore, when he was Vice 
President, on receiving a box of honey from an old 
friend in the country, paid the following simple an«( 
touching compliment to the modern system of bee 
culture: 


The honey is uncommonly fine, and its pure sweet- 
ness enhanced by the thought that no life of the 
| little, industrious insects—a splendid pattern for 
|maninhis highest condition to follow was sacri- 
' ficed by depriving them of this portion of their 
| precious hoard. 
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UNITING BEBS. Uniting colonies 
is much like introducing queens, inasmuch 
as no fixed rule can be given for all cases. 
[tis a very simple matter to lift the frames, 
bees and all, out of one hive and set them 
into another, where the two are situated side 
by side. Usually, there will be no quarrel- 
ing. if this is done when the weather is too 
cold for the bees to fly, but this is not al- 
ways the case. If one colony is placed 
close to one side of the hive, and the other 
to the other side, and they are small enough 
for a vacant comb or two between them, 
they will very rarely fight. After two or 
three days, the bees will be found to have 
united themselves peaceably, and the brood 
and stores may then be placed compactly to- 
gether, and your chaff cushions put in at each 
side. If there are frames containing some 
honey, that cannot be put in, they should be 
placed in an upper story, and the bees al 
lowed to earry it down. You should always 
look to them 20 minutes or half an hour after 
they are put into one hive, to see if every- 
thing is amicable on “both sides of the 
house.” If you find any bees fighting, or 
uny doubled up on the bottom board, give 
them such a smoking that they cannot tell 


“which from t’other,’ and after 15 or 20) 


ininutes, if they are fighting again, give 
them another ‘‘dose,”’ and repeat until they 
are good to each other. I have never failed 
in getting them peaceable after two or three 
smokings. 

If you wish to unite two colonies so large 
that a single story will not easily contain 
them, which, by the way, I feel sure is always 
poor policy, or if their honey is scattered 


through the whole ten combs in each hive, | 


proceed as before, only set one hive over 
the other. If this is done on a cool day, 
und the bees are kept in for two or 
three days, few, if any, will go back to the 
old stand. If the hives stood within 6 feet 
of each other, they will all get back without 
any trouble anyway, for they will hear the 
cull of their comrades who have discovered 
the new order of things. Sometimes you 


can take two colonies while flying, and put 


them together without trouble, by making 
the lost bees call their comrades. Only actual 
practice and acquaintance with the habits 


it by experience. Get a couple of colonies 


that you do not value much, and practice on | 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE QUEENS. 

If one of the colonies to be united has been 
several days queenless, all the better; fora 
queenless colony will often give up its local- 
ity and accept a new one, by simply shaking 
them in front of a hive containing a laying 
queen. From a hive containing neither 
queen nor brood, I have induced the whole 
lot to desert, and go over to a neighboring 
colony, by simply shaking the bees in front 
of it. They were so overjoyed at finding a 
laying queen, that they called all their com- 
rades to the new home, and all hands set to 
work and earried every drop of honey to the 
hive with the fertile queen. By taking ad- 
vantage of this disposition we can often 
make short work of uniting. If you are in 
a hurry, or do not care for the queens, you 
can unite without paying any attention to 
them, and one will be killed; but, as even a 
hybrid queen is now worth 50c., I do not 
think it pays to kill them. Remove the 
poorest one and keep her safely caged, until 
you are sure the other is well received by 
the bees. If she is killed, as is sometimes 
the case, you have the other to replace her. 
Where stocks are several rods apart, they 
are often moved a couple of feet a day while 
the bees are flying briskly, until they are 
side by side, and then united as we have di- 
rected. This is so much trouble, that I 
much prefer waiting for cold weather. If 
your bees are in box hives, I should say your 
first job on hand is to transfer them. If 
you have several kinds of hives in your 
apiary, you are about as badly off, and the 
remedy is to throw away all but one. My 
friends, those of you who are buying every 
patent hive that comes along, and putting 
your bees into them, you little know how 
much trouble and bother you are making 
yourselves for the years to come. 

In conclusion, I would advise deferring 
the uniting of your bees until we have sey- 
eral cold rainy days, in Oct., for instance, on 
which bees will not fly. Then proceed as 
directed. If you have followed the advice I 
have given, you will have little uniting to 
do, except with the queen rearing nuclei; 
and with these, you have only to take the 


hives away, and set the frames in the hive 
below, when you are done with them. If 
of bees will enable you to do this, and if | 
you have not that knowledge, you must get. 


the hive below is a strong one, as it should 
of course be, just set the frames from the 


‘nucleus into the upper story, until all the 


brood has hatched. If you wish to make a 


them. As I have said all along, beware of | colony of the various nuclei, collect them 


robbers, or you will speedily make two col- 
ones into none at all, instead of into one. 


during a cold day, and put them all into one 
hive. If you have bees from 3 or 4, they will 
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unite better than if they came from only two 
hives, and you will seldom see a bee go back 
to his old home. A beginner should beware 
of having many weak colonies in the fall, to 
be united. Itis much safer, to have them 
all strong and ready for winter, long before 
winter comes. 
UNITING NEW SWARMS. 

This is so easily done, that I hardly need 
give directions; in fact, if two swarms come 
out at the same time, they are almost sure 
to unite, and I do not know that I ever heard 
of two such swarms quarreling. One of the 
queens will very soon be killed, but you may 
easily find the extra one, by looking for the 


ball of bees that will be found clinging about | 
her, very soon after the bees have been join- | 


ed together. A swarm can almost always 
be given without trouble, to any swarm that 
has come out the day previous, and if you 


will take the trouble to watch them a little, | 
you may unite any swarm with any other | 


new swarm, even if it came out a week or 
more before. Smoke them when inclined to 


fight, as I told you before, and make them | 


be good to the new comers. 
UNITING BEES IN THE SPRING. 

Since our spring dwindling troubles, it has 
been quite customary to unite a stock that 
has become queenless to one having a 
queen, or to unite two or more weak stocks, 


to enable them to go through the spring | 
months. The process is much like uniting | 


in the fall. Lift out the frames and put 
them together, watching to see that they 
are friendly to the new comers. Bees are 
often united in the spring for the purpose of 
securing great results in honey, and by unit- 
ing the bees and brood, great amounts may 
be obtained from what might be called a 
single swarm. 


WATER FOR BEES. That bees 


need water has been pretty well demonstra- | 


ted, but the best means of supplying them 
has not been very satisfactorily settled. 
The amount of water needed depends much 
on whether they are rearing brood in consid- 
erable quantities or not, and whether their 
food is old, thick (possibly candied) honey, 
or hew honey right from the fields. If the 
latter, it contains usually a large quantity 
of water that must be expelled before the 


honey can be considered ripened. See VEN- | 


TILATION. Well, while the bees are gather- 
ing this thin, raw honey, as a matter of 
course, they will not need much water, if 
any at all, besides what the honey affords 
them. This new honey is frequently so thin 


that it runs out of the combs like sweetene:| 
water, When they are turned horizontally. 
and when tasted, it seems, in reality, bi 
sweetened water. The excess of moisture 
is probably Isay probably, for I do no: 
know that we have positive proof on th: 
matter——expelled by the strong currents o! 
air the bees keep circulating through the 
hive, which takes up the watery particles 
and speedily reduces the honey to such « 
consistency that it will not sour. If you wil! 
examine a hive very early in the morning 
during the height of the honey season, you 
will find the blast of air that comes out 
quite heavily charged with moisture, and 
when the weather is a little cool, this mois- 
ture often condenses and accumulates 0), 
the alighting board, until it forms a litth 
pool of water. Where the alighting board 
| was of the right shape to retain the water, | 
have seen it so deep as to drown bees in 
passing out. These bees, it would seem, 
/were at least in no need of having water 
supplied them. While I am on the subject. 
I will mention another way which, as I have 
discovered, the bees have of expelling the 
liquid portions from very thin honey. | 
guess I will say it is the way in which | 
think they do it, for I may be mistaken. | 
had several colonies in a small greenhouse 
_ for experiment. They were fed on sweet- 
/ ened water, until they stored a large amount 





'in their combs. When the sun warmed up 
| the air in the morning, they would come out 
_in great numbers and sport in the sunshine. 
and by taking a post where they came be- 
tween my eye and the sun, I distinetly saw 
them discharge from their bodies, what 
seemed to be only pure water. These bees 
had been fed until they had their hives so 
full of the thin syrup, that they had even 
crowded out the eggs. When coming out of 
their hives, they seemed heavily laden, but 
those returning were so much reduced in 
size, as to make quite a contrast to those 
going out. By watching the matter, il 
seemed quite plain{that they took the thin 
food into their stomachs, and after a time, 
longer or shorter, were able to expel the 
liquid portion while on the wing, and then 
return the thick portion to the cells. If | 
am in error in this, I should like to be cor- 
rected. It may be well to state in this con- 
nection that honey, no matter how thin, will 
never sour while in the hive, under the care 
of a suflicient number of bees, but if a comb 
| of this thin honey be taken away from them, 
‘and kept outside of the hive, it will sour 
| very quickly. 
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As the following little sketch given in 
(; LEANINGS, in July, 1874, gives a vivid 
idea of one way of giving bees water, and of 
the way they use it, I give it entire. 

WATER FOR BEES. 

“They are robbing the Quinby hive, now,” 
Mrs. N. had said to Novice who was suffer- 
ing from a “‘tormented headache,” to use his 
own expression, one pleasant Sunday after- 
noon in May. He had often boasted he 
didn’t have headaches, and seemed, so the 
women folks say, to regard the matter as a 
kind of feminine weakness that one should 
be ashamed of, but now he was making more 
of arow about it than a whole dozen of the 
weaker sex; besides this, some neighboring 
black bees had just discovered that a quanti- 
ty of combs of nicely sealed sugar syrup 
were but poorly guarded by a few miserably 
weak Italian stocks. Under the cireum- 
stances, Mrs. N. and Master Ernest had been 
directed to elose the entrances of such hives 
as failed to make a successful resistance, by 
hanking the saw-dust up in front. They 
soon reported that the robbers were going 
out and in under the cover of the Quinby 
hive, it having warped enough to allow this. 
In this dilemma, Novice was again consult- 
ed, and was obliged to cease rolling and 
tumbling on the bed where he lay, long e- 
ough to direct that stove wood be piled on 
the cover until the cracks were closed. This 
was done,and Mrs. N., for additional securi- 
ty. placed on the centre of the top of the 
hive a large stone jar, inverted. 

When Novice awoke next morning at a- 
hout his usual hour—5 o’clock—although a 
little sadder than usual, and perhaps wiser, 
lis head was free from pain, and he, of 
course, repaired at once to the apiary, the 
scene of yesterday’s troubles and turmoils. 

A refreshing shower, which had been 
inuch needed, had materially changed the 
aspect of things, and as the locust blossoms 
lad opened during the night, all robbing 
had ceased and every thing was lovely. 

On turning his eyes toward the Quinby 
live, which stood under the shade of a dwarf | 
jour tree, he beheld a perfect circle of bees — 
lor all the world like beads: strung on a 

‘iing, greedily sipping the rain water from 
the coneave bottom of that inverted stone 

It was raised up so they could find it 
idily, was clean, and so shallow it could | 

. drown them, and altogether seemed just | 
(ie thing. Later, after Blue Eyes was up, 
‘he numbers had increased, and so intent | 
were they on sipping the pure water, that | 
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she could touch them with her fingers with- 
out their scarcely noticing the interruption. 
Of course the supply was soon out, or would 
have been had we not replenished it; the 
coneavity held about a tea-cupfull, and Miss 
Maudie was commissioned to see that they 
did not ‘get out.”’ But they did for all that ; 
for during hot days, several tea-cupfulls 
were needed, partly on account of evapora- 
tion, and it only remained for Novice to de- 
vise a cheap and simple mechanical arrange- 
ment to keep constantly full the shallow 
cavity in the bottom of that stone jar. This 
he did very quickly by filling a quart glass 
fruit jar with water; a piece of paper was 
laid over the mouth until it could be invert- 
ed on the stone jar, and then the paper was 
drawn out. Of course when the water be- 
came exhausted so as to allow a bubble of 
air to go up into the jar, a little more water 
came down,and so on. A quart of water 
lasts several days, and the receptacle being 
glass, we can always see when it needs re- 
plenishing. We were amused this morning 
to see the usual number of bees around it, 
and more going and coming quickly, even 
though it was raining quite briskly. Many 
of the bees were quite young Italians that, 
it seems, had become so accustomed to go- 
ing to acertain spot for water, that they 
couldn’t think of doing otherwise even 
though water was raining down all about 
them. We are well aware the principle of 
the above is not new, as feeders on a similar 
plan are in use, but the plan of supplying 
fresh water is new, at least tous. We have 
in former years tried arrangements with 
shavings, water allowed to drip on a board, 
and a cloth laid over a vessel full of water, 
but all of them were soon abandoned because 
they were too much trouble, or were untidy, 
ete., and the bees were allowed to go to dis- 
tant muddy streams, to the pump, ete. Is it 
not a fact that during the working season 
the workers mostly fail from worn out 
wings? and,if thisis the case, should we 
not save them all we can by having supplies 
near at hand ? at least water, if we can do 
nothing further ? 

Our 4000 basswood trees were planted 
with this end in view; that is, to give them 
as much forage within one fourth mile of 
their hives, as they usually get in an area of 
one and a half or two miles around their hives. 

The device we have mentioned can of 
course be used for out door feeding, and it 
is perfectly secure from waste ; by inverting 
a tumbler of syrup in a saucer, we can also 
use it for feeding in the hives, when there 
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is no occasion to iene tiie. This lather 
plan has been given several times in print 
already. 

If the bees that frequent your water jar 
come in large numbers, it may not flow 
from the jar fast enough, unless the mouth 
is raised slightly; this we do by means of a 
a few bits of window glass. 


IMPROVEMENT ON THE ABOVE. 
The above was written just about four 


years ago, this present month. Ihave just | 


been improving on it a little, and below, 
submit the arrangement as we have it in the 
apiary now, for watering bees. Geta piece 
of board about 1 foot square, and with a 
saw, or saws, such as we use for grooving 
the ends of the pieces composing the section 


boxes, plough grooves from one end of the | 


board to the other, being careful that they 
do not run quite out. Now, with a single 
saw, cut a groove from each corner to the 
opposite one, and a couple more across the 
grain of the wood, near . 
the middle, and the i —_ 
board is done. These ti 
grooves should be about a 
tinch deep, and about 
the same distance from 
each other. Invert the 
jar of water on the cen- 
tre of the board, and the 
grooves will keep just 
full of water, as long as 
any remains in the jar, 
and yet they will never 
run over. The bees can 
stand on the walls of 
wood that separate the 
grooves, as well as on a3 
sheet of their own comb,* : : 
and with as little danger WATERING JAR 
of getting daubed, or AND BOARD, OR 
wetted. Now this ar- OPEN AIR 
rangement makes per- — 


haps the best feeder ever invented, for. 


open air feeding (see FEEDING and FEED- 
ERS); for_all we have to do is to use sweet- 
ened water, instead of water only. Puta 


pound of coffee sugar in the jar, fill up with | 
water, cover it With your hand, and shake | 


briskly, and it is ready for business. Lay ¢ 
paper over the mouth of the jar, as before, 
invert it on the centre of the board where 
the grooves cross, draw out the paper, and, 
if it is at a time when robber bees are 
hovering about, some one will soon find it. 
After the first bee has gone home with one | 


load, he will bring others back with him, | 








end sides soon, the board will be covered 
with them, sipping like a lot of pigs out of a 
trough. As the syrup goes down in the 


grooves, air will be allowed to come in, and 


you can see, by the bubbles rising in the 
jar, just how fast they are taking the syrup. 

I have just been watching one of these 
feeders (May 31, 1879), and after the bees 
got well at work, a bubble would be on its 
way to the surface in the jar, almost con- 
stantly, and the liquid was carried off by 
the little fellows, at the rate of about 1 inch 
in 10 minutes. This would empty the 4 gal- 
lon jar in about an hour anda half. Nota 
bee is daubed, and they flit away to their 
hives, as easily as if they had loaded up 
from the blossoms on the trees. This feed- 
er answers admirably for feeding grape 
sugar, for all we have to do is to fill the jar 
with lumps of it, and pour in water until it 
is filled, and then invert as described. The 

| passage of the bubbles upward tends to dis- 
solve the sugar rapidly. Old, thick, or ean- 
died honey may be fed in the same way, and 
when the bees stop, the feed stops coming 
down into the grooves. This will perhaps 
be the best arrangement we can have for 
feeding grape sugar to keep brood rearing 
going on, during a season of drouth or 
| scarcity. 
In the above engraving, the jar and board 
_are represented as standing ona block of 
| stone, but they may be placed on a box or 
block of wood as well. We keep the device 
afew rods from the apiary, under a clump 
of trees, to call away the robbers from about 
the hives. Of course, the arrangement may 
be placed inside the hives, by putting in a 
division board, or setting it in an upper 
| story. 

If you wish to give them a supply that wil! 
last them a month or more, it may be well to 
| get a large glass bottle or carboy, at the 
drug store, and your bees will then have 

water during the season, all they can 
use. Where there is a spring near you 
that ean be conducted to the apiary, a very 
pretty watering place can be made. Be 
' sure that it is so arranged that the bees can- 
not get drowned. A little fountain, where 
the spring is high enough to allow it, is a 
very pretty addition to the apiary. I once 
had one made with an iron vase, perhaps 
eighteen inches across. This basin was al- 
ways full, and overflowing slightly, and dur- 
ing the warm weather all summer long, bees 
would be sipping the water around the edge: 
sometimes they stood side by side clear 
around the edge of the vase, making a sight 
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ihat was enough to call forth exclamations 
of surprise from almost any body, bee keep- 
er or not. The fountain was supplied with 
water from a large pine box, placed on the 
roof of the wood house and itself supplied 
by the eave spout from the upright part of 
the building. When the box was full, it ran 
over on the roof and down into the cistern 
as usual, so the arrangement required no 
special supervision, so long as we had rain 
as often as once a week. The connection 
between the box and the fountain near the 
apiary was by 4inch iron pipe. The bees 
never drowned in this fountain because the 
vase was always full and overflowing. If a 
bee flew in, or got pushed in by his compan- 
ions, he soon buzzed over to the side and 
walked out, having no perpendicular sides 
toclimb up. Below I give you an engraving 
of the vase and fountain. 


FOUNTAIN FOR GIVING BEES ACCESS TO 
WATER. 

You will observe a stop cock at the lower 
part of the jet. This is for the purpose of 
regulating the supply of water. 
dry time, it is to be turned so as to just keep 
the vase full, and the same during windy 
days, when the water would be blown away. 
When we had still evenings, the jet was 
opened so as to throw a stream perhaps six 
feet high. Around the fountain we had 
flowers of different kinds. It is hard to 
imagine a prettier adjunct to an apiary than 
a Watering fountain surrounded with flowers 
humming with busy laborers. 

During some experiments in the same 








flying around the room as if in quest of 


something. I fixed the same watering jar I 
have mentioned in one corner of the room, 


, and they pretty soon found it and were busy 


carrying water into the hive as fast as they 
could load up and unload. By turning the 
lamp up or down so as to increase or dimin- 
ish the temperature, I could easily make 
them stop and commence carrying water, at 
pleasure. Does not this seem to indicate 
that hives should be shaded, during the ex- 
treme heat of the summer weather? Colo- 
nies in the same room whose hives were not 
warmed showed no disposition to gather wa- 
ter at all, although they were rearing brood 
in considerable quantities. 
SALT WATER FOR BEES. 

At times, bees unquestionably show a 
fondness for salt water, and I presume they 
should have aecess to salt in some way, as 
well as others of the animal kingdom. It is 


| generally agreed, I believe, that cattle, hors- 


During a) 


, 


' them. 


greenhouse I have mentioned, I put a small , 
colony into the lamp nursery, and warmed | 


it up until their hive indicated over 100 de- 
grees, 


The bees then went out, and began | 


es, sheep, etc., must have salt, or they will 
suffer. I know of no reason why bees 
should not come under the same law. They 
seem to have a preference for it in a much 
diluted form, and are very often seen eager- 
ly hovering over barrels containing refuse 
brine. I have seen them eagerly digging in 
the sawdust, where brine had been spilled 
or thrown out, showing their craving for it. 
Within the past year, 1879, a great many 
plans have been given for feeding bees salt, 
but none of them are any simpler or easier, 
than the one for giving them water, which I 
have already illustrated. It may be well to 
have two watering places, one with the wa- 
ter slightly salted, and the other of pure wa- 
ter; you can then easily tell which your bees 
prefer. 

If no place is furnished for the bees to get 
water, they usually go to creeks or puddles 
near by. Our own have quite a fashion of 
congregating about the kitchen pump, and 
Mrs. R. says she knows they hear the pump, 
for just after water has been drawn, they 
come in considerable numbers and sip the 
water that is spilled on the stones. Some of 
our subscribers have complained that they 
could not keep their bees from going to 
their neighbor’s pumps, and thus annoying 
I think you will have no difficulty 
if you provide an arrangement such as I 
have described, and keep water in it during 
the whole warm season. It may take them 
some little time to get used to going to the 
precise spot, but after it is once learned, 
they will never forget it. Look out for the 
comfort and convenience of these little 
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friends of ours, and they will, in time, con- | tree, but there were only buds to be seen, 
tribute to our comfort and convenience. not blossoms. It must be too early in the 
WHITEWOOD (Liriodendron Tulip- | season; but hark! whence come those 
ifera). This is often called the tulip tree, I sounds of humming-birds, and humming 
suppose from its tulip shaped flowers. | bees? Whence, too, comes that rare and ex- 
a quisite perfume? I looked higher, and away 

After I had written the above, I concluded | in the misty top of the tree, I thought-I dis- 

I did not know very much about the white- | cerned, by the light of the setting sun, mul- 
wood, especially the blossoms, and as I had | titudes of bees flitting about. Oh that I were 
directed our engraver to copy engravings of | just up there! I looked at the rough trunk 
the ROCKY MOUNTAIN BEE PLANT, the of the tree, and meditated that I was a boy 
MOUNTAIN SAGE, and TEASEL, from Cook’s no longer, but a man of 40, or would be in a 
Manual, I concluded I would get my obser- few months more. I might get up to that 
vations and pictures this time, from nature ; | first limb,—after a good deal of kicking and 
and so I deserted my type writer and travel- | puffing, I got up there. The next was a 
ed off into the woods. At length, I found a , harder pull yet, but soon the limbs were 











LEAF, BUD, AND BLOSSOM OF THE WHITEWOOD, OR TULIP TREE. 


thicker, and finally, I began to crawl up-*| I picked off the great orange colered, mot- 
ward with about as much ease as our year | tled blossoms, and looked for the honey. I 
and a half old baby goes up stairs, whenever | presume it was the wrong time of day to ex- 
she can elude maternal vigilance. Up, up, | pect much, but the inside of those large pet- 


I went, until, on looking down, I really be- 
gan to wonder what that blue eyed baby and 
her mamma would do, should my clumsy 
boots slip, or a dead limb break unexpected- 


| als, seemed to be distilling a dark kind of 
| dew, that the birds and insects were licking 
off. It tasted to me more like molasses than 
‘honey. In the above cut our engraver has 


ly. Now I wasinthe very summit of the | tried to show you what I saw in the tree top. 
tree,and Oh, what a wonderful beauty I saw | As the sun had gone down, I commenced 
in those tulip shaped blossoms, that peeped | in rather an undignified way to follow suit, 
from the glossy green foliige all about me!| and after resting a little, limped home. 
No wonder there was a humming. Bumble-| Although I was stiff and sore, I carried an 
bees, gaudy colored wasps, yellow Italians,| armful of whitewood blossoms to surprise 
and last, but not least, beautifully plumaged | the good folks who, probably, had never 
humming-birds, were all rejoicing in a field | dreamed of the beauties to be seen only in 
of sweets. Every now and then, one of the | the tree tops. 

latter paused before my very face,and,as| Our friends in the South have a great deal 
he swung pendulously in mid air, winked | to say about what they call ‘poplar honey”; 


his bright little eyes, as much as to say, | and, if I am correct, the poplar is the same 


‘“Why, what on earth can you be doing away | 
up here in our domain?” 


tree which we call whitewood. It blossoms 
with them in April and May. I know what 








time it blossoms here, for I thought about | 
its being the 27th of May, when sliding | 
down out of that tree. A few days ago, I | 
received some bees from G. W. Gates, of | 
Bartlett, Tenn. The combs were filled and | 
bulged out with a dark honey, such as I | 
have described, and the bees had built fins | 
of snow white comb on the cover of their | 
shipping box. From this, I infer the honey | 
must be yielded in great abundance in those | 
localities. I have seen it stated, that the 
large flowers sometimes yield a spoonful of | 
honey each. As the tree is often used for, 
ornament, I make the following extract from | 
Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 


LIRIODENDRON TULIPIFERA (Tulip-tree Whitewood ). | 

Leaves smooth, on slender petioles, partially | 
three-lobed, the middle one appearing as though 
cut off ; flowers about two inches broad, bell-shaped, 
greenish yellow, marked with orange; seeds winged, 
inalarge cone-shape cluster, which falls apart in 
autumn. The figure shows a single seed 
as it appears when separated from the 
mass. It blooms in May and June, and 
the seeds ripen in late summer or early 
autumn, and should be sown as soon as 
ripe in good, moderately dry soil. They 
may remain in the seed bed two years, 
if desirable, but should receive a slight 
protection the first winter; tree of large 
size, sometimes 130 feet high, with a very 
straight stem; wood light color, greenish 
white, soft and light, not hard enough to 
receive a polish. It is much used in cabinet work, 
and for making panels for carriages, and for any 
inside work where toughness ora hard surface is 
not required. There is perhaps no native wood that 
will shrink more in seasoning than whitewood, for 
it not only shrinks sideways, but endways as well; 
but when once thoroughly seasoned, it remains 
fixed, and does not warp or twist like many of the 
hard and tough kinds of wood. There is also much 
difference in character of the wood coming from 
different sections of the country, and mechanics 
who are conversant with the various kinds and lo- 
calities will readily tell whether specimens came 
from the West or East. The latter is of a light 
greenish color, grain not so smooth and soft, and 
sometimes rather tough. To produce good timber, 
the soil should be deep and rich, and on such the 
trees will grow very rapidly. The wood is little | 
used, except for the purposes mentioned above, 
consequently it is only large trees that will be of | 
much value. It is one of the most beautiful 
ornamental trees we possess, growing in a conical 
form, and producing an abundance of its beautiful 
tulip-shaped flowers in spring. The roots are soft | 
and sponge like, and it requires great care in re- 
moving to insure success. Frequent transplanting 
in the nursery is the best method for preparing the 
trees for future removal. 


The question is often asked, ‘‘Is white- | 
wood good for bee-hives?”’ 
sections and honey boxes, but it is very un- 
satisfactory for hives, for the reasons given 
in this extract. 








| the wind, to save the fuel. 


It may do for) | 
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HOW TO USE THE COLD BLAST 
SMOKER 


P| 





Get some dry rotten wood, something that 
you can break up easily with the hands, and 
that is sufficiently dry to be lighted easily 
witha match. Fill the smoker full of wood 
broken up moderately fine, especially that 
portion of it that is put in around the door. 
Close the door, and turn the slide around so 
as tohave only the small draft hole open. 
Now light your match, and hold it before 
the draft hole, your smoker sitting on the 
table, hive, or any support. The blaze of the 
match will not goin and light the wood, of 
course; but if you work the bellows while 


_keeping the match before the draft hole, 


the blaze will shoot in and ignite the 
rotten wood ina twinkling. Keep blowing 
for a minute, and I think you will be satis- 
fied with the amount of smoke. When you 
want the smoker to go out, turn the ring so 
as to close the damper. It should never go 


out otherwise, if it is in proper order, and 
| your fuel right. 


If you wish to burn rags, make them into 
a long roll, something like a sausige—I beg 
pardon for the comparison—a slim bag, 
stuffed with refuse rags such as you can buy 
at the stores for a cent alb. Coil this roll of 
rags around the smoker inside, ina sort of 
cork screw shape, so that no fold touches 
the next, the lower end coming just before 
the draft hole ; it will now burn slowly until 
all is consumed, or ufitil the draft is turned. 
If you let one fold strike the next, it will 
give more smoke, but of course will not burn 
so long. The cone will, in time, get filled 
up With soot, and to have the smoker burn 
freely, this must be cleaned dut when neces- 
sary. It is easily removed, witha stick of 
the proper shape. If you want a_ great 
quantity of smoke, when you set your smok- 


er down, set it so the wind will blow in at 
the draft; ordinarily I should turn it from 
Should the slide 
at any time turn too tightly to suit you, 





| take out the screws and bend the tin so as to 


make it work more loosely. 
If you donot make your smoker work 
nicely with these instructions, write me and 


' tell where the trouble is, and I will see to it, 
| and write some more directions. 


Judging from experience, I think it will 
be a good idea to go out into the woods with 
a wagon, and geta good lot of nice rotten 


| wood. Torotten elm we rather give the pref- 


erence. If you hayn’t a place where you 
can keep it dry, build a small house on pur- 
ose for it. Lay it out in the hot sun, until 


it is perfectly dry, or dry it in an oven. 
After you have gotit dry, do not leave it 
out in the rain. If you are awfully careless, 
get your wife to help you to remember. 
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THE GROUNDS AND SHADE OF THE 
APIAR 





course it occurs to the bee-keeper to place his 


owas importance of shade being well known, of 
= hives under the shade of low, spreading trees. 


Upon doing so he finds that, taking the year through, | 


the unprotected hives do just as well as those com- 
pletely shaded at all times. The facts therefore 
seem to be these: 1. Sunshine is very profitable to the 
bees a portion of the time. 2. Shade is very profitable 
a portion of the time. The two about balance each 
other, if at odds; but can we not have both in their 
proper time? A small shade, so arranged that the 
morning and evening sun will look around behind 
it, is the solution usually recommended at present. 
The following are some reasons why we should not 
accept this as a finality : 

1. On blazing afternoons, the sun looks around al- 
together too soon. 2. In actual practice, part of the 
top and one side of the hive is apt to be exposed to 
the very hottest of the sunshine. 3. We have some 
fiercely hot spells before the grape, or anything else 
usually used for small shades, gets foliage enough 
to be of much use. 4. Very many noondays are cool 
enough so that sunshine, rather than shade is prof- 
itable to the bees. Weerr a little by thinking too 
much of our own sensations. We want our apart- 
ments at 70°, while the bees want theirs at about 100°. 


A man, therefore, if inclosed in a dry-goods box, | 


would want it shaded much more of the time than 
the bees want their hives shaded, Put a thermome- 
ter in an empty hive and expose it to the sun. 
Whenever the mercury rises to nearly 100 degrees, 
hives should be shaded; otherwise, probably not. 
With the air outside at~—say 60°, sun shining and 
honey in the fields, it is desirable that as many bees 
as practicable should go out and gather. If the 
hive is shaded, bees may be kept at home for no 


ising. Single muslin makes avery poor shade, as 
any one may know who has walked under an um- 
brellaona hot day. Part of the rays of light and 
heat struggle through, and another part heat the 
fabric so hot that it directly sets up in the radiation 
business, sending heat downward profusely. By 
making the muslin into an endless band, like a roll- 
er-towel, and then springing it over a frame made 
of inch strips of wood, we would have a double shade 
inclosing an inch of air. The lower thickness of 
muslin would catch the radiation of the upper thick- 
ness and impart most of it to the inclosed air. Such 
a shade would be cool, very light, and not very cost- 
ly. As good muslin can be bought for one cent per 
square foot, while boards can not be had for that 
money, the double muslin shade would not cost 
much more than a board shade of the same size. 
Somebody will say, first perfect, practice, and 
prove these things, and then come and preach them 
tous. The writer pleads in reply that his bee expe- 
rience is somewhat unusual, he having had charge 
of beesa considerable part of his life, yet never 
owning a bee, and that he is not in position to try 
extensive experiments. At the apiary here, aspar- 
agus was set last year for shade; and, as it was not 
expected to be very rank the first year, pole beans 
were planted in addition. The decision was that 
neither asparagus nor beans were a sufficient shade. 
Sunflowers are being tried this season. The sun- 
flower makes a dense shade, and will throw its great 
leaves well over the hives, and yet it cannot tangle 


| things up and become a nuisance like grape vines. 


Just imagine an apiary set 6 feet by 6 with rank 
Concord vines, and neglected a few weeks inthe 
growing season! Why, the whole thing would be a 


| jungle chin deep in vines; and the hives, invisible 


other purpose than to keep the brood nest warm by | 


animal heat. Every degree of heat obtained from 
the sun at such 2 time releases bees to go after hon- 
ey. This thought is recommended to the fraternity, 
as avery important one. Don’t make your bees 
stay at home to warm up the hive to its needed 100 
degrees with their idle bodies (consuming honey as 
fuel) when the sun stands ready and willing to do 
the warming. Of the 2000 working hours of a bee’s 
year, probably less than 100 hours are so hot that 
shade is urgently needed, while 1500 hours are so 
cool that heat isa benefit. If this be correct, all 
fixed shades, including vines, annuals, and trees, 
come too near to doing as much of harm as they do 
of good. The number of days ina season, when 
bees suffer serious harm from the heat, being quite 
small, if the right kind of a shade was at hand, ready 
to be pulled on if needed, it might be left untouched 
for weeks at atime: andthe amount of time abso- 


dens of yellow-jackets down in the unknown depths. 
The vines should not be neglected, certainly; and 
there are afew men so fortunately organized that 
all they attempt seems to be attended to in season; 
but the most of us would better not leave any need- 
less gaps open, lest trouble ride in on neglect’s back. 
Sickness, or unexpected press of work, may compel 
even the most careful persons to neglect many 
things, at times. 

Let us relegate the grapes tothe border of the 
apiary; have the high, tight, board fence around the 
whole, and trellises up the fence, on which the lus- 
cious grape can climb and flourish; but keep the 
center just as clean as possible. Referring to the 
plan giveninthe previous article, let the broad al- 
leys be a clean sod, kept close with the lawn-mower, 
and the squares on which the groups of hives are to 
stand bare beds of beaten saw-dust. Perhaps two 
inches of gravel, with a half bushel of salt spread 


| over it would make a neater bed, and would be suf- 


lutely required to attend to the matter need not be | 


very great. 
The writer has not worked out the details of the 
problem, but he believes they can be worked out so 


ficiently barren. This would not bein danger of ° 
taking fire from the smoker. Possibly, it might be 
worth the while to cover the squares with a thin 


| pavement of some sort of concrete. Then, to crown 


that one can pass through the apiary just at the 
proper time and turn on the shade. One pull of the 


hand should suffice to shade a whole group of hives. 
At night, the same shades should be set so as to act 
as reflectors to catch and throw down the rays of the 
morning sun. We don't want loose boards. 


too much fussto handle them, they warp, a gale 
sets "em flying, and they hit too hard. Some combi- | 
nation of post and hinge and handle, with muslin on | 
a frame of heavy wire or slats, looks the most prom- 


It is = 


i 


all, let each hive, or group of hives, have its own re- 
flector and shade, neat, light, reversible, removable, 
but not blow-awayable, and we would have an ar- 
rangement that even the bee-keepers of Utopia 
ought to be satisfied with. E. E. HASTY. 

Bodley, Ohio. 

rr ©@ 0 
THE Colorado Rural Life bas the following: 


Lately, on a farm in Boonsville, 0., a congress of 
bees assembled, thirty swarms having settled on one 
apple tree. The old ladies say it’s a sign that the 
end of the world is near! 
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ALSIKE AND MELILOT. 


% E quote the following from The Prai- 
W rie Farmer: 


1. What soil is best adapted to Alsike clover? 2. 
Why do you advise always to mix Alsike with other | 
grasses ? 8. Should melilot clover be sown by itself 
or with grain? 4. Would it do well in an orchard ? 
5. What soil is best for melilot? 6, Will stock of 
any kind eat it? 7. Is it an annual, biennial or per- 
ennial? 8 When once introduced can it be eradi- 
cated from the soil when desired ? 


Answer:—1. Moist clay soil. On such soil it will | 
generally do well when grown alone, but it will do | 
best on any soil in wet seasons. 2. Because itis then 
a sure and safe crop whether the season be wet or 
dry. The roots of Alsike grow near the surface, 
similar to white clover, and hence suffer for the 
want of moisture during drouth, but when mixed | 
with other grasses the roots are then shaded and 
protected. The other grasses also help to keep it 
from lodging. The stems are smaller and less woody 
than the common red, and are therefore more liable | 
to lodge. 8. Always sow melilot in the spring with 
some kind of grain, rye, wheat, barley, or oats, so as 
not to lose the use of the land the first year. Like 
red clover, it does not bloom till the second year. 
If sowed in the fall it may be grown by itself, but I 
should then prefer to sow it with rye or wheat. 4. 
It will do well in an orchard or elsewhere. 5. The 
very best is a rich moist soil. Have seen it often 8 
feet high on such land, but it has such a large and 
long tap root that it seldom finds fault with any 
kind of soil wet or dry. 6. When young, and not 
more than a foot high, itis relished very well by 
sheep and cattle. They would keep it downina 
pasture if given access to it before it gets too rank 
a growth. I have tried often to get it to grow on 
the commons, but the cattle running at large have 
kept it down and destroyed it. Some have cut it 
when young, dried it, and used it for stock, but I do 
not recommend it for stock, when grown for bees, 
for cutting or pasturing would ruin it for honey 
purposes. Itis better to let it get a rank growth as 
it will then produce more flowers, and, of course, 
more honey. Some bee-keepers who have a large 
field of this clover prefer to cut half the crop about 
the middle of June, which, in the latitude of Chicago, 
would be about three weeks before it blossoms, and | 
thus prolong the time of blooming. The part cut | 





would come into bloom about the time the other 
would be through with its first crop of blossoms, 7. 
It isa biennial plant—that is, lives two years and 
then dies, root and branch. For this reason some | 
prefer to seed the land twice so as to make the crop 
perpetual. That is, if land be seeded in the spring | 
the same land is seeded again inthe fall. That seed- | 
ed in the spring blooms in July the next season, and 

that inthe fall the following seasen. When thus 

seeded the crop become; perpetual as the land seeds 

itself from year to year. 8. As this is a biennial | 
clover, and hence dies root and branch the year it | 
blooms, it is of course readily destroyed by simply | 
stopping the production of seed. Be sure to cut | 
when in bloom and before the seed isformed. Some | 
turn hogs intoit at this time with unmuzzled snouts, | 
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a package. 


/ out 
| staid there until they died and droppec 


| know why they left. 
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Simply enclose a stamp or two to cover 

postage and trouble, and the seed will be sent you 

by first mail. It is now too late to sow Alsike this 

year, but it makes no difference when melilot is 

sown. M. M. BALDRIDGE., 
St. Charles, Ill. 





- Sutenile Department. 


H AM another A BC scholar, and want to ask a 


question or two. Iam a farmer's son, and have 
—) to work onthe farm; now, can I doany thing 
with bees, and work. I want the A BC badly, but 
will wait awhile and make my bees pay forit. I had 
three colonies last fall, now have one. I want to 


| transfer, before long, into a hive of my own make. 


It is made partly on the plan of the Langstroth and 
partly Simplicity. Iam 17, quite a small fellow to 
ask so many questions. 

Do you want Italians or black bees? Youare not 
like the old lady that kept store. She said a pint 
was her pound THOs. H. TRICE. 

New Providence, Tenn., May 8, ’79. 

Of course you can keep bees and work too, 
my young friend, and you will very soon 
find out, that to keep bees, you must work. 

A pint of bees will hardly make a pound 
‘the world around.” 

I have liked bees from my pop-gun-days. I have 
now 2 colonies of the common black bees for a start. 
I am a boy 16 years old, an orphan, and have not had 
avery good chance; therefore, you must overlook 
mistakes, for this is the third effort. 

My bees have swarmed so much that T value them 
at $:30.00. W. W. MCCLARAN. 

Marshall, Texas, April 1, ’79. 

Here comes that sixteen year old ‘tbee-man’’ 
again, trying to be as jovial asever. Father wrote 
you that “the boys’ went after the absconding 
swarm of bees. Well, I suppose we did; after [ had 
run one-half mile trying to keep up with them, and 
when they had settled had walked back home after 
my hive, then my brother went with me back to the 
bees again. I had never seen a swarm of bees hived 
in my life; so you see I wasina“box’’. The bees 
were in a brush heap, and I just set my hive over 
them, and commenced to rake them into it, all the 
time “peckin’ away” on the hive. But, alas! before 
I got one-fifth of them in, they took wing and flew 
away. They never stopped this time until they 


| came to neighbor H’s where they settled on a peach 


tree. I went to Mr. H., and told him I would give 
him 50 cts., if he would hive them forme. He came 
and hived them without any trouble. I did not have 
the money with me, so I promised to pay him when 
I came after the bees. The next day, Mr. H. came 
over with the news (!) that the bees had swarmed 
again. I was not at home, so father told him he 
could have them. He hived them; but they came 
again, and settled at the same place. They 
off. They 
did not make a single piece of comb. I want to 
Their combs were bright and 
clean; there was unsealed larvie in the combs, and 
Jlenty of pollen too, The entrance was very large. 
3ut here's the funny part of it; I lost a half day’s 
hard work (running after the bees), 25 cents (Mr. H. 
gave me back 25 cents), and the bees too were lost. 

We have but two colonies now; one in a Lang- 
stroth hive, and the other in an “old gum”. We 
have not had aswarm yet. While I think of it-—the 
other day. one came out and settled on a tree. 
Father and mother got every thing ready (I was 
away from home), and just as they started to get the 
bees down, they “sailed back home”. Now we 
would be glad if you would tell us why they did so 
strangely. 

Fdn. isa “big” thing; we bought 3 th. from you. 


and they soon make a feast of the roots. | We have but one hive to put it in, and you see we 


To conclude, I do not desire to sell any seed of 
this clover. What I have I prefer to give away to | 
those who wish to try asmall plat for honey pur- 
poses. I have plenty of fresh seed, of my own rais- | 
ing, for that purpose, so don’t be afraid to send for | 


don’t use much of it. I have seen no “bulging” yet. 
The frame you sent is just “bully”. I have not 
seen her “royal highness” yet. Is there any proba- 
bility of your sending queens by mail this season? 
Well, 1 expect you are getting tired of me; you see 
Iam almost as talkative as youare, _ 

Snyder, Ark., May 16, ’79. D. 8. BETHUNE. 
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Heads of Grain, 
From Different Fields. 


GETTING QUEENS PROMPTLY. 

5-3) LEASE accept thanks for your promptness. 
P received your postal on the 5th, just 76% 

J hours from the time that I put the order in 
the office (how is that for promptness’). My hive 
had a division board in it; I set it back far enough 
to receive the cage containing the queen, then set 
an oyster can in the bottom, and the cage on that, 
and left it there 24 hours, when I let her out. She 
went down all right; every bee that met her, would 
make her step and give the “pass word.” Your box 
came through all right; it is very nice and light; it 
could not be any better. There was not a dead bee 
init. They uncapped about 4 of the honey. It was 
shipped on the 4th, and bees taken out on the 7th, in 
the morning; so you can tell about how much hon- 
ey they will eat in a given number of days. The 
bees were all very smart and lively; could not be 
any better. J. L. JORDAN. 

Adrian, Mich., June 6, ’79. 3 


FRIEND HOUGH CONTRIBUTES TO THE COLD BLAST 
SMOKER. 

I like the smoker, and thought I must add some- 
thing to it; so | tacked a piece of sand paper on top 
of the bellows to scratch matches on. 

Rootstown, O., June 3, ’79. S. H. Hoven. 

Many thanks, friend H. It was but yes- 
terday, in scratching a match on the smoker, 
I tried to find a rough place on it, but it 
never dawned on my understanding how 
handy the sandpaper would be, until you 
spoke of it. We have placed a dollar to your 
credit for the idea, and now our smokers all 
have a_ piece of sandpaper glued on the 
bellows board, just before the draft hole. 

OBJECT LESSONS IN BEE CULTURE. 

I received the 5 lbs. of comb fdn. you sent me, put 
it into racks, and transferred the bees from the old 
fashioned boxes into the rack hives. You cannot 
imagine my great surprise at the great change it 
has already produced, or the surprise of grand- 
mother, who has tended bees for at least 50 years in 
the old mode of working with them. But I am 
rather ahead of her now and have already given her 
two good object lessons on bee culture. And all I 
know about bees is what I have read from your 
journal during the past few months. 

S$. H. FRANKFORD. 

North Lima, Ohio, June 12, 1879. 

I wonder if our friend is not superintend- 
ent of a Sunday School as well as a bee 
keeper. 





SCOTLAND. 

Everything has arrived safely. The A BC gives 
special satisfaction. I have got the sunflower seeds 
planted in pots and expect to force them into bloom 
this season. The season here is later this year than 
usual. As yet, I have not heard of any natural 
swarms. Fruit blossom, with the exception of the 
cherry, is scarcely out. Still we live in hope. July 
is the great harvest month for bees. 

GEO. LESLIE. 

Luthrie, Cupar-Fife, Scotland, June 2, ’79. 


SHADE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
H. A. Moody, p. 225, says, “In southern latitudes 
the sun rises in N. E. and sets in N. W.”’ If he will 
consider a moment, he will see that it shines more 


on the north side of a house or hive in N. Y. than it | 


does in Miss., and that the days are longer here. 


Farther north, nearer the pole, the sun would go | 
round the hive something as 1 suppose you walk | 
|The bees received her very well, at first; but I 


round the stairs. 


May I suggest to your proof reader to mark out 


“onto” whenever he finds it and use the English 
word upon? J. E. DEAN. 
Fishkill, N. Y., June 12, ’79. 


JULY 


FEEDING BROKEN COMB HONEY. 
I have on hand some sugar syrup, and can buy 
some good comb honey in poor shape tor market at 
six cents per pound. Will it help the bees any in 
increasing stock and comb building, by feeding it to 
them nights and lowery days? and will it pay How 
would you feed broken comb honey if you had no 
extractor? inside the hive or out? ill the bees 
uncap it, or shall I? Would it do harm to feed hon- 
ey in front of the hive at night? W. A. SNIFFIN. 

Spencer, N. Y., June 12, 1879. 

I do not think it will pay to feed bees at 
all, while they are storing honey. Feed 
broken comb honey, either inside or outside 
the hive, as you choose; if you feed outside, 
in the day time, of course you will have 
other bees getting it, and will be in danger 
of exciting robbing. Broken comb honey 

van be fed at the entrance, in the night, 
nicely, if you do not give them more than 
they will surely clean up before morning. 
you can tell, by practice, just how much will 
answer. No feeder is needed. 

SEVERAL EGGS IN A CELL, AND SELLING HONEY. 

I have an Italian queen which lays from one to 
twelve eggs tothe ceil. Now, is it any use to keep 
a colony of bees to wait on such an “old granny” as 
that? or is that nothing strange, friend Root ? 

I have 80 colonies under my care. As I am but 19 
years old, l am quite young to handle so many bees. 
It is not the production of honey here, but the sale, 
that makes me Jook downcast. What shall I do, 
friend Root ? C. H. CLARK. 

Albia, lowa, June 12, 1879. 

Several eggs in a cell may result from two 
‘auses. The most general one is, that the 
cluster of bees is too small for the queen, 
and so she goes her rounds over and over 
again. In this case, you will find eggs in all 
the cells which the bees have prepared for 
her, If on the other hand, you find eggs in 
but few of the otherwise empty cells, and 
those all ‘in a heap,” the fault is pretty evi- 
dently the queens; and the eggs, if they 
hatch at all, will probably produce drones, 
showing that the queen, from old age or 
some other cause, has become virtually a 
fertile worker. ‘The remedy is, of course, a 
new queen. 

I know of no better way to sell your honey, 
my friend, than to develop your home mar- 
ket. Put up ashingle, “Honey for sale,” 
and then make such a nice show of honey to 
every customer who ¢alls, that it will ‘“‘aston- 
ish the natives” round about. In the same 
manner, introduce your honey into the gro- 
ceries, and if you can keep up the standard, 
and keep every thing neat and tidy the year 
around, there will be no trouble about sell- 
ing your honey. 

MISHAPS IN INTRODUCING, ETC, 


The queen was received alive and all right. I had 
the misfortune to kill her but the bees did not do it. 
1 released her yesterday morning, but just as soon 
as she got out of the box she flew away and was 
gone about ten minutes. When she came back, I 
placed her on top of the frames, but I soon saw the 
bees were going to kill her, so I put her back into 
the box. Inthe meantime some of the other bees 
had got into the box, and it was as bad for her there 
as it wasinthe hive. 1 took her into the house and 
got the bees away from her, clipped one of her 
wings, and placed her in a cage by herself, and put 
her back in the hive. I released her this morning. 





looked at the hive in about twenty minutes, and 
found ihe bees had balled her. I got her out and 
put her back in the cage, but when I went to shut 


the cage, I caught her head against the side of the 
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cave and killed her. I don’t know when I ever was 
so sorry as L was then; but we all will lose some- 
times. I hada fine swarm of Italians to-day. 

Washington, Ky., June 9,’79. J. R. ANDERSON. 

You will probably never kill another 
queen in that way, friend A. When the 
cave is being closed, queens are very apt to 
put their heads out just in time to be caught, 
and to avoid such mishaps, I always place 
my finger on the opening, while I push in 
the slide. I once killed one queen in that 
Wal. 





BEES IN MISSOURI; A SURPLUS OF POLLEN. | 


My bees, nearly 100 colonies, wintered finely. In | 
South-west Mo., we have no need of chaff hives and | 
all such fixings. Bees here winter well on summer 
stunds, if prepared in the fall with plenty of bees, | 
plenty of honey, and winter passages through the 
combs. We have one great drawback here; our 
becs gather so much pollen that we have to cut out 
some of the comb. There is no need of feeding rye 
meal here, E. Liston. 

Virgil City, Mo., June 12, 1879. 

Glad to know it, friend L., but, if Iam | 
not mistaken, the good people of Mo. have 
had terrible times with spring dwindling, in 
some localities. I think I should make the 
bees rear brood, and use up that pollen, in- 
stead of cutting it out. I have never seen a | 
surplus of pollen here. 


| 
| 


| 





Will you please suggest something which is so dis- | 
tusteful to bees as to drive them off? We are very | 
much annoyed by these useful insects about our | 
soda fountain. To kill them would be useless, as | 


they keep coming by thousands. Could you recom- | 
mend any kind of perfume which would be unpleas- | 
ant to them? AuG. J. BOGEL. 

Shrieveport, La., June 9, 1879. 

Such troubles occur only when the yield of | 
lioney has ceased, and it 1s rather a diflicult | 
matter to suggest a remedy, unless the syr- | 
up can be kept cleaned up so that not a bee | 
ever gets home with a load. If the first bee | 
that commences to load up is killed, and the | 
ext, and so on, being sure that not one ever 
gets home, they will very soon stop coming | 
of themselves. Last fall, I gave the candy 
makers at our fair a shingle, and begged 
them to be sure to kill the first bee that 
cae near. The consequence was that no 
hees were seen near the candy stand, be- 
cause none ever got home with a load. 

Coal Oil is offensive to bees, but it would 
also be offensive to customers. I do not | 
know of any perfume offensive to bees, and | 
not to people. 

Nucleus received. It is splendid; better than I 
expected. Thanks. Bees are all hard at work, and 
we shall see which kind will win. A man has noth- 
Ing to fear, Who does business on Christian princi- | 
ples. Your ideas of business, friend Root, are but 
i nucleus as yet, but are sure to grow. These little | 
business postals should carry good will, and a word 
tor Jesus every time. J. MATTISON. 

Occan View, N. J., June 9, 1879. 

Many thanks, friend M. I am sure you 
“ive ine more credit than I deserve, for, al- | 
though I get glimpses of that better way | 
how and then, it only shows me how sadly LI | 
do err, as it seem to me, a greater part of | 
the time. May God continue to lead us all, | 
In that better way. | 








CALIFORNIA. 


We have a small crop of honey this year; our ear- 
ly plants failed to yield any. Mustard was our best 
honcy plant this season, but that is gone now. The 
white sage is a rare plant in this part. The button 
Sage is common at the foot of the hills, but is widely | 


to see how it would come out. 


scattered and blossoms out slowly, though it yields 
good honey. The tar weed is just in bloom. Last 
year, it yielded a large quantity of honey of a flavor 
similar to that of its namesake; hence our honey 
from this source is not fit for market. I suspect 
some dishonest men shipped tar weed honey last 
year, and spoiled the sale of some good honey. 

I am a beginner; I commenced with 4 colonies last 
year, and have increased them to 42 colonies. Hard 
times are upon the Pacific coast in spite of our gold 
mines, and other great resources. 

Rost. BEETON. 

Santa Barbara, Cal., June 2, 1879. 


THE NEW SECTION BOX QUEEN CAGE. 

Now I thought those section queen cages 
would please every body, surely; but just 
see what this friend says. 

That section box contained some bees and a little 
thing, smaller than the bees, which I took to be the 
queen, and [I let that out trying to getit out. Iff 
ever send for another queen (and I don’t expect to, 
if itkeeps as dry as it is now), please send itina 
dry goods box, if you haven’t any queen cages. I 


| Should think you would lose % of them, trying to 


get them out. I would, anyhow. 
. P. WALDRON. 
Havana, I1l., June 9, 1879. 

_ Why, I never thought, friend W., of hav- 
ing any trouble in getting the queen out. 
Remove the wire cloth from one side, lay 
the cage on the top of the frames, and drive 
bees and queen both out with a little smoke. 





A QUEEN THAT STOPS LAYING AND COMMENCES AGAIN. 

The queen I was inquiring about, that had not 
laid an egg for about a month, has commenced lay- 
ing again in good earnest, filling comb very fast. 
She was a “dollar’’ queen and some were looking on 
Wo. BLAKE. 
Buchanan, Mich., June 10, 1879. 


If the queen refused to lay in May and 
June, with a good colony of bees, the case is 


| indeed a singular one. Queens, after a long 


journey, often refuse to lay for several days, 
and it is much on this account that I have 
decided on a larger cage. You can see how 
I have succeeded, by reports in this No. 





FROM A VERY NEW ABC SCHOLAR. 

Well, here Iam again to report. You may not 
want to hear from me, but here goes. We trusted 
to you entirely, but just see what a trick you “put 
up” for us. The colony appeared strong, very; 
threatening to swarm; so, fearing we would lose 
them if let alone, wife and boy of 13-—my bee-boy— 


| divided them, May 28th, taking 4 frames with brood 


and eggs of various ages for the new hive, but 
missed the queen; left this where the colony had been 
standing, and removed the old colony to a new loca- 
tion, 20 feet or less away. The young colony went 
to work at once, and have been very busy every fine 
day since. This colony must have about %4 of the 
original colony, and, we thought, the queen. The 
old colony kept quiet, coming out very little. We 
thought they were rearing a queen. June 4th, Dr. 
Durstine looked them over. Old colony were busy 
rearing brood, and were eating the honey in their 
hive, gathering little if any outside. The young 


| colony have worked like heroes; made considerable 
new comb, and some honey. He found in one frame 


1 queen cell, well developed; in 2d frame, 10 queen 
cells; in 3d frame, 3 queen cells—I4 inall. Some 
were almost ready to leave the cell; all were look- 
ing well, and will be Out in a few days. Howis this? 
Did you intend totreat me so? Be(e) careful, or I 
may expose you. Isthisa rare freak? Who wants 
a queen ? JESSH MILLER. 
Alliance, Ohio, June 5, 1879. 


This is not a very rare freak for Italians, 
friend M. Iam very glad you and my old 
friend, Dr. D., are succeeding so well. 


I think your wax extractor has paid for itself this 
season. J.S. BARB, 
Bristol, Ohio, June 7, 1879. 
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NATURAL COMBS BREAKING DOWN. 

The comb, with plenty of honey in it, in one of 
mother’s hives—an old fashioned box hive—broke 
loose at the top and fell down. What is the cause, 
and what is the remedy? Should she transfer the 
bees to another hive, or let them patch up to suit 
themselves? The art of transferring she has yet 
to learn. D. B. HOWE. 

Clarence, N. Y., May 10, ’79. 

Natural comb will sometimes break down, 
though not often. If in summer, the hive is 
not shaded enough. The best remedy is to 
transfer them. See TRANSFERRING. 





read GLEANINGS to any thing else while they wait 
on their “‘grist.’’ Could not you give us some hints 
for each month, on the front cover, instead of those 
stereotyped opinions, etc.? G. W. GAMBLE. 

Fredericksburg, O., June 5, ’79. 

I am very sorry to a | giving those ster- 
eotyped opinions, friend G., but if 1 do not, 
I shall have to keep the clerks writing the 
same thing over and over. Even now, we 
have to keep constantly asking people to 
read the front cover. I am very glad to 
hear your customers are pleased with our 
efforts. 


HOUSE APIARIES. INTRODUCING QUEENS. 

1 have built a house apiary, 12x24, to hold 52 colo- 
nies. The entrances are so arranged that they are 
from 34 to4 feet apart. Hives stand on shelves, so 
that they can be moved. The entire cost of the 
house exclusive of labor, $30.00. It is lighted by 
sky-lights. 

I want to furnish you 200 queens next April and 
May. I am fixing to be *thead quarters” for early 
queens, next spring. R. H. MCINTYRE. 

P. 8S.—Can you inform me where I can get bovist or 

uff-ball, such as is used to introduce queens? I have 
ost more queens in introducing this spring than 
ever before altogether. Is there any sign that we 
shall ever be allowed to send queens by mail again? 

Daytona, Fla., June 1, ’79. R. H. M. 

Go ahead with your queens, friend M.; 
I only wish you had the 200 ready to send 
me to-day; your money would be quickly 
handed over. You can introduce queens 
by stupefying the bees with our common 
puff-ball, but the plan is a troublesome one, 
and not sure. I think it doubtful about 
queens being very soon allowed to go by 
mail. Hayhurst’s process does away with 
all the trouble of introducing queens, and is, 
I think, the surest remedy we have, for loss- 
es in that direction. 


BLACK HATS; HAVE BEES AN AVERSION TO THEM ? 

GLEANINGS for June was received to-day, and, as 
usual, has been read withinterest. Among other 
things, I have particularly noticed the remarks of 
friend Buchanan on page 232, in regard to “black 
hats among bees,”’ and believing that the foundation 
of his theory has an existence only in his imagina- 
tion, I desire to - my own experience on this sub- 
ject upon record, so as to let in all the light that the 
truth may be ascertained. 

It is now 12 years since I first learned that an old 
black hat could be used as a decoy, to induce bees to 
cluster while swarming, and since that time I, and 
others in this community, have often used one, and 


seldom without success. When the bees swarm out, | 


place the old hat on a brown stick and hold it in the 
midst of them, andin a few minutes, they will be 
clustered upon it as nicely as you could wish. I 
have seen my son take a swarm from a tree, 12 feet 
from the ground, by placing his hat on a pole and, 


with it, brushing the bees from the limb; as they | 
paces her on top of frames, in cage immediately. 


rose, they would cluster on the hat. 

My experimentsin this way have all been made 
with black bees, as, since I have had Italians, I have 
never allowed them to swarm naturally. I think, 
however, there would be no difficulty in managing 
them inthe same way, with an old hat colored as 
nearly as possible like themselves while in cluster, 


my theory being thatit is a deception; the bees 
light upon it supposing it to be the cluster, and be- 
fore the mistake is generally known, it does, in fact, 
become so. J. B. MITCHELL. 
P. S.—As for bees disliking a black hat, I wil! 
simply say that I invariably wear a black felt hat 
among mine, and I am seldom stung except through 
carelessness. J.B. M. 
Hawkinsville, Ga., June 3, 1879. 


“DOLLAR QUEENS” AND THOSE FROM “HIGH PRICED ’ 
DEALERS. 

I think a person ought to be as willing to acknow!]- 

edge good treatment and fair dealing as he would be 

to complain at ill usage. Therefore, as I have been 


Customers to our flouring mil! seem to prefer to | well used in my dealings with you, I write to let you 


know that L appreciate it; and as I have not been 
fairly treated by some other dealers in bee supplies 
Iam the more willing to own the fair manner in 
which you have dealt with me. 

Last season, I had 6, ‘dollar’? queens of you, and 
this: spring they are all right, very prolific, and in 
every case have proved purely mated. Il can handlc 
them in any way almost, without the use of smoke. 
Far different has my experience been with some | 
had from another dealer, who wrote me that he 
could not afford to raise queens for one dollar; that 
he would not have such queens; and advised me 
not to try them, but to get queens Of some one that 
took the trouble to raise good queens, as they were 
the foundation of success. I had four queens of 
him, for which I paid him $2.00each. They were 
what he called warranted queens. One has proved 
to be a hybrid, and of the other three two are pure, 
but lay one or two eggs a day; they are either very 
old or not at all prolific. One queen out of the four 
isfair. But I would not exchange any one of the 
dollar queens I had of you for 4% dozen like the best 
I had of him. He don’t get any more of my dollars. 

Bethel, Conn., May 31, 1879. S. H. Hickox. 


UNCERTAINTY OF BUCK WHEAT. 

This is not much of a bee country. White clover 
is our main dependence, and that is often cut short 
by dry weather, as it is this year. Some buckwheat 
is raised here, but no buckwheat honey has been 
made for3 years. Last fall, you could hardly find a 
bee in a whole field of buckwheat. My bees were 
consuming stores when there were several acres 
in bloom within 4 mile. Bees have died here as 
well asin other places. Some of my neighbors 
think they will have to goin “Blasted Hopes,” 

P&RCIVAL NICHOLS. 

Bridgeton, N. J., June 3, 1879. 

I know buckwheat is uncertain, but, not- 
withstanding, I have thought best to make 
a standing offer to our farmers, of $1.00 per 
acre, for all they will sow within 14 miles ot 
my apiary. The A. B. J. once stated it 
$100. per acre, and then fixed it to $1.00 per 
hive. Try again, friend Newman; | 
haven't got near as much money as that, 
even if I had the faith in the buckwheat. 


FROM DARKNESS TO SUNSHINE. 


Your beautiful queen came safely; but, sad! has 
been lost in introducing. I think, if I had smeared 
her with honey, the bees would have received her. 
I liberated her, and thought all was right, but went 
to look again next day, and could not find her; but 
found two queen cells well under way, and fee! 
sure she is lost, for which I am very sorry. I shall 
be in grief till I hear from you. I would like to 
know how many cupped | cells you could send 
to me for one dollar, and I will remit you as soon as 
I know that they can be sent safely. 

Providence, R. I., June 3, 1879. 

June %.—I am happy to inform you, that, in look- 
ing over the hive in which 1 put the queen, I now 
find that the queen cells are missing, and there is 
plenty of eggs; so I think the queen can not be lost. 
i think all is right. R. CORSCADEN. 


IT received the queen May 30th, in good shape, and 





veft her there 12 hours, let her out, and she com- 
menced laying at once. I have looked at her from 
day to day, and to-day find them caping over her 


| brood by the thousand. I am well pleased with her 


so far, and expect to want others this summer. 
Kinsman, O., June 10, ’79. A. W. GILLIS. 
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MOVING THE OLD HIVE WHEN A SWARM HAS ISSUED. 


in Mareh No. of GLEANINGS, you say in reference 
to hiving swarms when the queen’s wing is clipped, 
“\s soon as the bees are all out move the hive to a 
new stand, put a new hive in its place, &c.’” Now, 
this moving the old hive to a new stand, I believe to 
be a mistake. I tried it several times, and found 


| 


that it would, in consequence, be robbed of nearly | 
iil its old bees. The bees that happened to be in | 


tbe field at the time of swarming, together with 
nearly all that came out next day, would return to 


the old stand and unite with the swarm, thus giving | 


the swarm more than its share. [ now move the 
old hive a few feet away, cover the entrance with a 
cloth until the swarm is hived, and then move the 
now hive with the swarm to a new stand, and all 
voces lovely, because nature has not been violated in 
the division of the bees. Excuse my “bothering”’ 
you thus, as I deem it an important matter. 
G. B. REPLOGLE. 

Unionsville, Iowa, June 2, 1879. 

To be sure, it robs a hive of — all of 
its bees, but are you sure, friend R., that 
that does any harm in swarming time? It 
weakens the old hive so much that it is 
pretty sure to prevent after swarming, and 
that is the very thing we often want to do. 
‘There are always, so far as my experience 
goes, enough bees left to care for the brood, 
und we therefore suffer no loss, for few bees 
are needed until their young queen begins 
to lay. Your — has often been used, and 
it keeps the old and new more nearly of a 
uniform strength. I always like such criti- 
cisins as yours; do not be at all backward 
in speaking right out. 





THE NEW MATS FOR COVERING THE FRAMES. 

[ received my other orders all right; but, Sir, I do 
not like your mats. They work magnificently on 
new frames, but, upon old frames that are cover- 
cd with propolis, they stick and jar, and also move 
the frames, if they have metal corners, in a way 
that is not pleasant to the manipulator or bees. 
Paint them, friend Root, and try that. 

R. H. THOMPSON. 

Pittsburg, Ind., June 16, 1879. 

| know there are objectionable features to 
the mats, friend T., as well as to the enam- 
eled cloths; but, in turning them back, if 
you fold them over shar My they wiil move 
the frames but. little. ave thought of 
painting, but there are objections. It will 
inake the mat heavy, will add to the expense, 
and will prevent its absorbing moisture like 
the chaff above them. 





HONEY BEES AS BIG AS BUMBLE BEES. 


| think there are a good many people who have 
fallen victims to the idea that small cells hateh small 
bees and large cells large bees. I don’t think the 
cclis have anything to do with the size of the bees 
aut ull; for I can see that my bees still grow after 
they come out of the cells; they get larger any how. 
If this theory is correct, why is it that the human 
race or any other race don't grow larger? they 
certainly have plenty of room. Go ahead, friend 
Archer, and try the experiment, and report progress 
to GLEANINGS, 


SMOKERS AND FUEL FOR SAME. 


The smoker y a, abou ril 25th, came | . 
er you sent me, about A gh | work dipped sheets quicker than pressed ones, be- 


tohand in good order, and I think I made a good 
choice in taking Clark’s. The bellows is put just 
right to be handy. 
burn at all,and make all the smoke I want. Dry 
rotten elm, rotten ash, corn cobs, rags, paper, patent 


hives, or sawdust. Ash and elm are the best; rags | 





Brother bee-keepers, read that Psalm, and letus 
rejoice that we have a father in Heaven, who watch- 
es us when we do evil, as well as when we do good; 
and let us live here inthis world so that we may 
be a benefit to every one with whom we may come 
in contact. “Bless and curse not,’’ should be the 
motto of every bee-keeper in the world. 
T. J. COOK. 
Newpoint, Ind., June 10, 1879. 


HOW THE QUEEN VOIDS HER FXCES. 


Bees came out very weak this spring. Several 


| bee keepers lost all their stocks; others about half. 


I have not heard of any who did not loose nearly 
half of their queens, and have not heard of any 
whose bees were made more than half as strong as 
usual at apple blossom season. 

1 have read the journals considerably, but do not 
remember noticing anything in regard to the fices 


| of the queen. What becomes of them? As she must 


consume so much food, it has often been a query 
with me, and I should very much like to hear some- 
thing about it. E. L. DRAKE. 

Dimondale, Mich., June 17, 1879. 

I, too, have wondered in regard to the 
matter you mention, friend D., and all I 
have ever been able to see that she voided, 
was a substance resembling clear water, 
which was thrown quite a distance from her 
body, and fell on the bees and combs, ina 
sort of spray. I am inclined to think that 
even the worker bees do much in the same 
way, While on the wing. 

WIRING FRAMES FOR FDN., ETC. 

1 find that three wires sewed in the L. frames ef- 
fectually prevent the sagging of the tdn., and make 
a good, strong comb, with much less trouble and 
time than when the wires are but one or two inches 
apirt. To imbed the wires in the fdn., I have used, 
with success, a wheel made from a nickle cent with 
a grooved edge. It will pay all those using wood 
frames to both bevel and point the ends of the top 
bars; they manipulate much more easily. When 
two rabbets are used, a strap of tin may be tacked 
to the projecting ends, which will give all metal 
bearings almost as good as metal cornered frames. 
The best way to secure “solid slabs of honey’’ for 
wintering is, to fill the top stories of some of your 
strongest colonies with brood frames filled with 
wired fdn. By next November, open your hives 
and look out for “‘slabs.”’ Joan D. WHITE. 

Chicopee, Mass., June 21, 1879. 

While three wires may answer generally, 
they do not make asure thing of it every 
time, and they are not as secure, should we 
wish to use the frames for transportation. 
The piece of tin put around the end bar 
paren the frame from being waxed fast, 

yut cuts bees in two badly. It is also more 

expensive, if you put them on accurately, 
than the metal corners are, I think you will 
find. 





FDN. WITH SQUARE CELLS. 


T have been unable to follow up my experiments 
with square cells, on account of my left arm’s being 
rendered useless by rheumatism. I could not even 
open my hives myself, and had to oversee and watch 
a set of green hands who were making hives; but 


| itis getting better and I hope to be able to resume 


I can burn anything that will | 


Next; paper and patent hives next; sawdust shakes | 


ivoutin the fuel case and lies too close for air to 


“\rculate through it, therefore I pronounce it a fail- | 


ure 


experiments. I am certain, however, that bees will 

cause they are softer and more porous, and thus 

easier to work. By putting a microscope on a dip- 

ped and also on a pressed sheet, you will see the 

reason. I hope others have tried square cells and 

will report this month. JOHN F. LAFFERTY. 
Martinsville, Ill., June 16, 1879. 


We have just gone through a three weeks honey 


: | harvest from basswood and wild china, with fine 

When I read Bingham’s letter in the June No., I | 
Wis greatly impressed with the words in the 133d 
Vsalm. “Behold how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity!’ ete. 


weather, and honey of the finest quality. I got 195 

lbs. from one swarm, gathered in 18 days; one days 

gathering was 19 Ib. J. W. ECKMAN, 
Richmond, Texas, June 5, 1879. 
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Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts.—Zech. iv. 6. 
—_—————_o-—- o——— - 

THE National Convention for 1879 will be held in 

Chicago, commencing October 21st. 
-eo - 

No more bees wanted, at present, as we have now 

over 200 colonies. 





ee oe 

“DOLLAR” queens are now just a dollar, and I will 
send you just as many young Italians with them as 
you wish, for 10 cts. an ounce, extra. 

ay bot 

WE regret to say that our friend, Mr. Langstroth, 
is again prostrated by his old malady, and is unable 
to write any thing, as we learn through his daugh- 


ter, Mrs. Cowan. 
a OO 





WE have kad two importations of queens from 
Italy, but they are all gone, and orders are still 
ahead. More are expected daily. We have ordered, 
this season, 150 in all. 

—————_>-2-o—____—__ 

I] EXPECT it was the section-box queen-cage that 
made such a run on queens this month. We have 
been awfully behind; but our three hexagonal 
apiaries are now yielding such a crop that we shall 
fill all orders to-day, if our boys can get thein ell 


out and cage them. 
OO Oo 








I HAVE always paid taxes on my bees, and always 
want to. Ido not want to see my fellow men taxed, 
without being taxed myself. It is said, that Greece 
pays an annual tax on bees, equal to $9,000. It 
seems to me the Greeks should have a bee-journal 
or—not be taxed so heavily. 

8 © 6 

NicE books, for a little money, that tell about 
“things” are what I do especially love; and **Wood’s 
Common Objects of the Microscope,”’ with its pages 
of beautiful plates, I think, is ahead of anything I 
ever saw before in my life. Why, the colored pict- 
ures on the cover alone, are almost enough to seta 
boy crazy, who has any fondness for microscopic 
work. Mailed anywhere, for only 50c., or sent free 
with our compound achromatic microscope, for on- 
ly $3.00. 

rr 0G 0 me 


Some of our friends are succeeding in sending | 


queens by mail, in sealed packages; but, after the 
very positive orders from the Dept. last summer, I 
do not feel like doing it, even could we succeed in 
wetting them through strong and vigorous. Is it not 
much better to have them with bees enough for 
them to keep on laying, during the trip, as they do 
in the section-box cages? If it is an imported queen, 
you have a nice lot of eggs with which to start 
quecn cells, us soon as you get her. 
—_— ED ++ - 

THE honey farm is doing finely. The seven top 

turnip is the only plant that has yielded its crop and 


passed away. It comes in just between apple blos- 
soms and clover. We can send you nice, fresh seed, 
tor 10 cts. per oz. Now is the time to sowit. The 
boys are to-day, June 26, cultivating the acre of sun- 
flowers. Anacre of mellilot is doing finely, also an 
acre of mignonnette, a half acre of borage, and an 
acre of mustard, besides small fields of catnip, 
motherwort, etc. Several acres of silver hull buck- 
wheat are just being sown, and the Simpson honey 
plant is getting almost as high as one’s head. The 
flower garden adjoining the factory is full of honey 
plants having great long crooked names, but bear- 
ing but little honey and few blossoms, just yet. 





“WORK BOX" FOR THE APIARIST., 

A FEW days ago, Will had a queer look- 
2 ing machine in his hand that puzzled 
=— me awhile, especially those odd look- 
ing holes in the top of it. [ waited a little. 
and found that it was a seat to be used 
while working in the apiary, and that those 
queer holes were to allow of the implement’s 
being quickly picked up with one hand. 
The implement was devised by his brother. 
our engraver, who has given you all a cut of 
it below. 





WORK BOX AND SEAT COMBINED. 


Those of you who raise queens know how 
troublesome it is to stoop over hives all day. 
and how it rests one, to sit down occasional- 
ly. When seated, you have at each side, 
boxes to hold your things, which may, or 
may not, have covers, as you choose. A 
drawer may also be put in the back side. 
When putting up queens, your tinned tacks 
are in the proper box, and your hammer is 
right in its place. The seat is a nice, solid 
place on which to lay the cage, while driving 
in the tacks. 

This summer, we have used the transposi- 
tion process, almost exclusively; and each 
workman has a piece of comb containing 
larve of the right size, just hatched from 
the egg, and covered with the milky food, in 
one of his boxes. Well, we let every colony 
build just as many queen cells as they choose, 
from their brood, and then poke out their em- 
bryo queen, and put one of these in its place. 
I need hardly say that this bit of comb con- 
taining larve is from our best imported 
queen. As the cell always contains an 
abundance of food when their own larva is 
removed and a younger given them in place 
of it, our grafted cells contain more than the 
natural supply of food. 

We can furnish the work box and seat 
combined, for 50ce; if lids are added to the 
boxes, and a drawer put in the back, the 


price will be 75¢c; and if the whole be neatly 


painted, $1.00. 
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Notes and Queries. 


HE 5 queens you sent me last fall were received 


ff in due time, all alive. Llintroduced them im- 
—, mediately, and, although | did not follow your 


directions in every particular, | made a success of 

t. When I released them, I watched their motions 

until it was evident that they were kindly received. 
MOTHS. 

In regard to the bee moth, you tell us each month, 


“The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, un- | 


less itis to advise you to drive them out with Ital- 
ians, for, whenever they come into a neighborhood, 
the moths get out without any farther trouble or 
bother.’ Now, isn’t that putting it rather strongly? 
ls it true, that the moths will flee before the Italians 
like a routed army? Ihave never found any moths 
upon the comb, but have found them upon the bot- 
tom boards, and upon the under side of the frames, 
and, | believe, in one or two instances, upon the top. 

Parsons, Kan., May 28, 1879. H. M. TAYLOR. 

{do mean just what I say about moths, for even 
if you do finda worm ortwo on the bottom board, 
or on the tops of the frames, the Italians will take 
care that they do not get into the combs where they 
can do harm, as they do with the black bees.] 


CLAIMANT TO THE INVENTION OF 


COLD BLAST SMOKER, 

Last year | wrote you a letter describing a modifi- 
cation of your Simplicity smoker, that would give 
you a cold blast and a better draught; but you wrote 
me that you tried it, and it would not work. Now, 
judge my surprise to see that your “cold blast’ 
smoker is identically the same thing in principle. 
The only difference I see, is that you lengthened the 
nozzle a little, which, of course, ought to be suggest- 
ed on the first trial. I wondered why it did not 
work with you, for I knew the principle was correct, 
it being that of the “injector” used on engines. 
Now, sir, | think it but fair that IT should have due 
credit for my invention. What say you ¢ 

8. C. DODGE. 


ANOTHER 


| mention. 
THE | 


where one has such troubles the easiest way to fix it 


is to havea rim, say 3 inches wide, with a wire in 
the top edge, made to slip just inside of the top of 
the can. Loosen the screws tothe gearing, and it 
can be put in place very easily. We will furnish 
such a rim without charge, where it is needed on 
our extractors. } 


POLLEN IN THE SECTIONS, STARTERS FALLING DOWN, 
FASTENING ON SEPARATORS. 

Some of our colonies are filling the boxes in the 
honey crates with pollen. Can they be induced in 
any way to useit out? Did you abandon the melt- 
ed wax plan of puttingin starters because it was 
insecure? The bees seem to dislike building over 
the line of rosin and wax, and begin to build out the 
fdn. just below, and as soon as honey is deposited in 
it, it tears off. Every evening I have to take out 
what have fallen during the day, and try again. I 
think you said you did not know whether a queen 
would feed herself or not. To-day one hatched out 
in my hand, and ate some honey I offered her. The 
“blessed bees’’(?) also fasten the sections to the tins 
occasionally. M. SIMONS. 

Brocton, N. Y., June 2%, 1879. 

[I have never seen many of our sized sections con- 
taining pollen, but if I should find such, I think I 
would save them to send queensin. I have never 
heard of starters falling off from the reason you 
We use the wax and rosin, but a very 
small quantity is used in fastening the starters. 
To be sure, queens feed themselves; at least, ours 
do. Once in a great while, we find the comb of a 
section attached tothe separator, but we always 
take such directly to the dining table, and have no 
farther trouble with them.] 


FEEDING AND BUILDING UP COLONIES THAT ARE TO 
BE BRIMSTONED. 


People about here have the fashion of killing 
their bees, in order to get the honey. Will it pay 
me to take such bees, giving the owners all the honey? 
and can I fill them up well for the winter, by giving 
feed and fdn.? If so, would it be best to unite ? 
and can | unite safely, during transferring, at that 
season (October) ? ANNA L. GRAY. 





Chattanooga, Tenn., May 19, 1879. 

{[ have been waiting to hear from you, friend D. 
| knew somebody sent me such a letter, and, in the 
March No., I had in type a paragraph inquiring who 


Bloomtield, Conn., June 18, 1879. ; 

{Feed and fdn., with plenty of bees, might answer, i | 
if youcommenced your work im Sept.; but Ll have ‘site 
little hope that you would make a success of it, so 


itwas. The paragraph was taken out to make room 
for something else, and was afterward distributed 
ind forgotton. You are right; the tube only (and 
the dratt holes) was lacking to make it a success, but 
| had not the sense to add it, as you did not suggest 
it, and so, like many other inventions, it was drop- 
ped. If I am correct, the credit of an invention 


belongs to him who first makes it practically a suc- | 


This, neither younor I canclaim. I studied 
onthe same thing also, last winter, but could not 
ake it work until friend Corey sent us a complete 
smoker, 
there was no mention of “cold blast.’’] 


CORR, 


SAGGING OF FRAMES, ENAMELED CLOTH VERSUS 
MATS, ETC. 

My brood frames are filled with brood and sealed 
honey, until the bottoms of the frames rest on the 
hottom board. The tops of frames are ee! gy or 
bent on account of great weight. What shall I do? 
The story anda half hive of yours and “‘fdn.” are 
the greatest improvements TI have yet seen in my 
experience. The enameled cloth beats slats for 
frame covers; don't you think so ? 

R. C. TAYLOR. 

Wilmington, N. C., June 7, 1879. 

{You will find a complete remedy for the sagging 
of top bars on another page. 
inuts, but it may take some time to decic 
the matter.] 





Iecannot find the first letter, but I think | 


I rather — the | 
e fully in | 


late as Oct. ‘There are those among us who, I think, 
would be so thorough and careful, as to make it 
work evenin Oct.; butthe average A BC scholar 
would be almost sure to end in Blasted Hopes. ] 


BEES DESERTING THEIR HIVE WHEN 


BOTH BROOD AND QUEEN. 


What became of our bees? I took the queen 
from ahybrid colony, and also the brood, leaving 
only the combs with honey, intending to put in pure 
brood to raise cells; but when I got so far, I became 
very tired, and thought that a few hours waiting 
would do no harm. In the evening, when I took the 
brood to them, % of the bees had left. Isit usual 


DEPRIVED OF 


| for bees thus to leave when both queen and brood 


are taken away? and where did they go? I could 
see no dead bees in front of any hive, that I thought 
came from that hive. 

WOODEN SLATES. 

Thin, clean boards, such as are used for section 
boxes, answer for usinstead of slates. Thread a 
darning needle and sew loops to hang them up by, 
drive ina carpet tack to hang them on, and write 
with a pencil. Mrs. 8. J. W. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Ill., June 15, 1879. 

{I should not dare leave bees a great while with- 
out brood or queen; I think your hybrids must have 
gone into adjoining hives where they were well re- 
ceived. I suppose your wooden slates, after they 





vai ANd PRR on et TaN ETN ms | are all written over, are thrown away, are they not? Ay 
NONEY FLYING OVER THE TOP OF THE EXTRACTOR. | and new ones hung on the tack.] Ze 
I received smoker top and extractor rim, and am | fase muster Eas | 
well satisfied. They work all right. I can hardly | FOUNTAIN PUMPS AND HOW THEY ANSWER. be An 
make the smoker go out at all now, unless Iput & > | used my fountain pump in about two hoursafter ie © 
plug inthetop. 1thank you very much, | it came, ona swarm of bees which seemed deter- ea 
: . ‘ : LEVI WHITMOYER. | mined to go to the woods; but, when I brought it to eed ; 
Noblesville, Hamilton Co., Ind., June 20, "79. | bear on them, it was astonishing to see how soon they hy : 
{Once in a great while, we have a complaint that | changed their mind. It is the nicest thing I ever BP} 
the honey flies over the top of the extractor. I do | saw for calling down the little pets; I could not get eee ew 
not know how this can happen, if the dimensions of | along without it. H. L. RICHMOND. a 
the frame to be used are given us accurately; but St. Johns, Mich., June 16, 1879. ‘hang 
tal es 
$78 
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SMOKERS. 


Smokers to hand, all right, and in splendid condi- 
tion. Have just tried one; it beats anything in the 
smoker line I ever had. A. T. DOYLE. 

Darksville, Mo., June 7, 1879. 


I received your smoker all right. What a beauty 
itis! I don’t know as [ can ever bring myself to use 
it for fear of soiling it. JENNIE HOWARD. 

Lawsville Centre, Tenn., June 7, 1879. 


My smoker came to hand all right, and works toa 
charm. I use rotten wood and have to keep the 


damper one half closed or the wood will blaze. Tell | 


your friends who can’t make them burn to get good 

fuel, and they will get allthe smoke they want if 

they do not blow too hard. J. J.C. BROWN. 
North Sandwich, N. H., June 6, 1879. 


Many thanks for the prompt sending of the cone | 


for smoker. Can now almost see the smoke before 

the match is touched, and afterwards it 2s like a 

house on fire. Mrs. C. FAVILLE. 
So. Wales, N. Y., June 9, ’79. 


Please send me one of your 


smokers. I borrowed one the other day, and, al- | 
though I had to use cobs not over dry, the smoker 
worked splendidly. L. N. HOLMES. 


Putnam, Ct., June 11, 1879. 


Sections are nice; 
well pleased. If you serve all customers in the 


same way, and furnish as good goods to all, they | 


certainly ought all to be satisfied. That cold blast 


smoker I got of you, for a neighbor of mine, is just | 


the thing. I tell you it makes the bees “scoot.” 
O. L. ROSEMAN. 
Montezuma, Iowa, June 2, 1879. 


My smokers are already gone, and I have none for 
myself. Please send me, 


soon as you can, and oblige,—G. L. HOLLENBACK. 
Noblesville, Ind., June 17, 1879. 


SWARMS ALIGHTING ON THE SAME SPOT. 
A plausible theory would be, that there was some 


natural advantage in the location, which each suc- | 


cessive swarm ~ og Svapmerare scent having little or 
nothing to Go with the matter. C. A. LOVELL. 

Hartford, Ct., Jufie 13, ’79. 

(This would hardly answer, friend L. In our old 
apiary, there were perhaps 20 trees, each one about 
as eligible as another so far as one could see. One 
season, the first swarm would choose a certain spot 
on a certain limb of a certain tree, and all the rest 
would choose that same spot. 


they would then all choose that one. Several times, 
it seemed that the spot chosen was a most unfor- 
tunate one, but, for all that, the succeeding swarms, 
with but few exceptions, would always follow suit.] 


THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 


For the $1.00 which you have to my credit, please 
send A BC complete to a 
about 70 years of age, and has kept bees all his life. 
He started in, last fall, with 22 swarms in boxes and 
ums. All died but three, and they are not safe = 
fe never heard of fdn. or extractors until last 
week, when he came to my house with a pail of 
nasty, black, comb honey, full of dead bees and 
heads and legs. I showed him a 1 1b. sample section 
box with fdn. This took the old man’s eye, and I 
showed him my A B C book, which also took his 
eye; so he fetched out the dollar, and said he would 
learn his A B C before he wintered another 22 
swarms. 
in boxes, lost three, and the fourth is weak. 
: Gro. H. MCGEE. 
Marblehead, Light Station, O., April 21, 1879. 











AN ABC CHILD IN JUNE. 


White clover is now in full bloom, and there isa 
very good prospect for a large crop of surplus honey. 

y bees are all very strong. 1 had a large swarm 
the 7th of May, which is the earliest ever known in 
this locality. have taken several frames of sealed 
honey from them. Bees are doing their best in 
boxes, trying to repay me for the labor bestowed 
upon them. My enthusiasm is so great that I can 
hardly leave them to do other work. 


E. JAS. HINSHAW. 
Lynn, Ind., June 4, 1879. 


new cold blast | 


the crate is a beauty. Iam | 


for the six dollars en- | 
closed, one dozen cold blast Simplicity smokers, as | 


The next season, | 
another limb on another tree would be chosen, and | 


e is a man) 


Aleck Clemons started in with 4 swarms | 


WIRED FDN. 


| I received a sample of Nellis’ flat, wired fdn., at 
| 4% o'clock, P. M., on the 12th, and to-day it has eggs 
| init. A larger proportion of the eggs are in cells 
| through which the wire passes, than in the other 
| cells. The queen prefers them. She is a last year’s 
tested Italian. S. MORRISON, M. D. 

| Oxford, Pa., June 14, 1879. 


| I take great pleasure in writing to let you know 
| that I had splendid luck with my queen. I hunted 
| the black queen out of a strong skip of black bees, 
and after leaving the queen cage on the racks 12 
hours, I released the new queen with her bees, and, 
in 3 hours, I saw some of the yellow bees carrying in 
pollen. Lam well pleased. ISAAC RUMMELL. 
Wurren, O., June 9, 1879. 


THIEVES IN THE APIARY. 


| Tamin great trouble about my bees. The other 
night, a thief was at them and opened every hive, 
both Simplicity and chaff. In the morning, I found 
the covers pushed aside, the mats nearly off from 
| the frames, and, from a nucleus, one frame of 
hatching bees anda very little honey was stolen. 
Now, what do you say I should do? build a house 
like the one engraved in last GLEANINGS, or make a 
lock on wba A ght or make a high fence around 
| the apiary? © you think the house apiary is as 
good for increasing by artificial means as the open 
air? JOHN DIEFFENBACH. 

Crosskill Mills, Pa., June 19, 1879. 

{I should build the high fence, to keep off the 
high winds, as well as to keep away thieves, and [ 
would have the whole as near the house as possible. 
The house apiary is better for raising bees, because 
it protects them better from the etfects of chilly 
| nights.] 


BROWN SUGAR FOR WINTERING. 


| The swarm 1 wintered over was in an old box hive, 
| and only had about %s of the hive filled with comb. 
By putting them in chaff and feeding them brown 
| sugar, I brought them out strong this spring and 
| had the earliest swarm in our neighborhood which 
is doing well. The 2d swarm went to the woods. 

} W. I. RICHARDSON. 

| Steubenville, Ohio, June 14, 1879. 


[Brown sugar seems to answer sometimes, all 
right; but it cannot be depended on, because it al- 
| ways induces a strong disposition to dysentery. 
| Chaff packing would do very much to remedy this.] 


| STRENGTHENING WEAK COLONIES BY EXCHANGING 
STANDS. 

Would it not be a good plan to move weak swarms 
in frame hives into places occupied by large swarms 
in box hives, thus getting most of the bees into 
| frame hives, where I want them? Can I not make 

artificial swarms by moving box hives, and giving 
the new colony a frame of brood and queen cells ? 


JAMES A. GREEN. 
Dayton, Ill., May 28, 1879. 


[You can easily do this while honey is coming in, 
| but it is always well to keep a lookout, and see that 
| the queens are not balled. The plan of making ar- 
| tificial swarms by moving heavy stocks is, as you 
| will see, the principal one I have advised inthe A BC.]} 





| DO BEES WEIGH MORE OR LESS AFTER A JOURNEY 
THAN BEFORE. 
I send one case of bees as an experiment, and if 


they should go all right, I will send some more. 
Wo. C. HUMPHREY. 


Redfield, Iowa, June 11, 1879. 

(The above mentioned package, provisioned with 
candy, and an ink bottle filled with water, came 
| through without the loss of asingle bee; but the 
| little fellows looked wonderfully spare and thin, 
|} and when we came to weigh them, there were just 
| 24lb. instead of 34lb. They looked so short and 
| stubbed, that I began to wonder if they had not 
| really gorged themselves with honey, to the extent 
of a lb., when first weighed, thinking, if this was the 
case, it would be rather a hard feature on the send- 
ler. Well, the day after, Mr. J. P. Stearns, Sheakley- 

ville, Pa., sent usa large box of beautiful Italians, 
| weighing, as he said, 74lb.; but when we weighed 
| them, there was 8\4lb. Who is right? Iam sorry 
to say that they have generally fallen short a little, 
even when no dead ones have been found.] 
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——e Staats acca tae Spe ate her oat RID el ea meena aaR IRS aap S 
rhe contents of this leaf and the one following are | presided in the neighborhood near his home ae 
not directly connected with the subject of bee-culture. jad never called on them. He said he had Aare: 
on this account, I make no charge for them, and, if you | ~“* Tage sungeyiily Jota fen High = 
choose, you can cut them out without reading. not, to his knowledge. He told me that a ‘Sat 
few months before, he had come to me for ae S 
~ | employment, and the answer he received i.e 
was that I had such a long list of applicants xe 


: Qur Homes. 


I was in prison, and ye came unto me.—Matt. v. 6. 


* and our Bible class here in the factory 
was just out. As we were walking 
slowly homeward, one of our number said 
there was a young man in jail for stealing. 
For some time I had had no elass in jail, and 
while I heard with sorrow that it must open 
again, I hastened as I thought of my new 
charge. I asked permission to read and talk 
with him, and he made no objection. When 
asked if he was familiar with the Bible, he 
said he had never, that he knew of, read a 
chapter in it in his life. 


“Have you never attended Sabbath 
school?” 
** Never.” 


“You certainly attend church oceasional- 
Wwe? 

“No: ITremember having been to church 
only onee, and that was when my brother 
died.” 

‘Do not your father and mother go?” 

ne ds 

Do not they believe in religion?” 

“IT guess not. I do not know what my 
mother thinks, but I know my father thinks 
that, when we die, that is the last of us.” 

While talking he had taken hold of a book 
that lay on the table in the jail, as I sup- 
posed accidentally. I began to suspect that 
le had something to say, so I waited a little. 
Finally said he, 

“Mr. Root, do you know anything about 
this book?” 

“Why, yes; that is Moody’s book, that I 
left here for the boys in jail a long time ago 
lave you been reading it?” 


“Yes; and I have taken a great liking to | 


It was ‘‘Moody’s Best Thoughts and Dis- 
courees.”? 
read, during the past two years, by more 


¥ was a bright Sabbath morning in May, | 


The book has been read and re- | 


before him, that I could give him no encour- 
agement. Had he been able to get some- 
thing to do, it seemed probable that he 
would have been saved from all this trouble 
and disgrace. How often this call comes to 
me, for something to do. Although being 
' out of work is not any sufficient excuse for 
wrong doing, to be able to give employment 
to the masses is a most powerful aid to any 
kind of Christian work. More than one has 
said to me, ‘‘Mr. Root, give me a place to 
work, that I may earn an honest livelihood, 
'and see if Ido not keep out of bad habits, 
and bad company.’? Many times I have 
been inclined to doubt about such resolu- 
tions being kept, but, to my surprise, they 
have been kept in almost every instance. 
My earnest prayer is, that God may enable 
me to help and encourage more and more of 
my fellow men, in this same way. 
I talked long and earnestly with my 
friend, but he could not see that it was right 
that he should be obliged to go to the peni- 
tentiary, because those who were ceagnaioed 
| against him had made false statements in 
regard to his sin. It really seemed conclu- 
sive, from his statement, that his crime had 
been greatly magnified. Do not these poor 
fellows who get into our county jails have 
justice? I am really afraid, if we could come 
at the truth, they often do not. It is rare 
that just the right thing is done in this 
world, in any matter, and would it be 
strange if these poor fellows, with almost no 
one to take their part, should often be blam- 
ed for that of which they are not guilty? al- 
most without exception, I havelearned from 
| their own lips, that they have not been keep- 
ing good company. When this is brought 
out, a cold and unfeeling world (as they call 
it) is pretty sure to say they deserve state's 
prison, whether they are guilty of the par- 
ticular charge alleged against them or not ; 
then the papers take it up, and it is passed 
off as a joke, or the poor fellows are men- 
tioned with even less consideration than a 








dumb brute which has made a mistake in pet 
life and got run over by a locomotive. 


Poor S$ ! He pointed, with his finger, 


than one man and boy, who had been an in- 
inate of that stone room, and seemed to. have | 
i faculty of enlisting the sympathies of even 








(ie worst and most hardened. From the | to the notices which our county paper had RE >: 
texts in that book, he had got an idea of the | made of himself and his grief stricken moth- ee By | 
bible, and questioned me eagerly in regard er. It is true, he had done wrong. Itis et &: 
to it. The Bible that belonged to the jail | true, that he, in one sense, deserved it all; tara a 
‘as hunted up, and I read from it, enough | the world is glad, in fact J am glad, that my ae ee 
‘0 give him the spirit of its teachings. e | poor friend was detected in his crime, and Ce 
told me why he was in jail, and confessed | eae sht to justice, and I would not, if I Ae e 
that he was, at least in one sense, guilty of | could, hinder the enone arm of the law from ‘ 

‘he charge against him. It was probable, doing its work. For all that, it is with sor- va gt 


‘hat he would be sent to the penitentiary, | row I would speak of such events, and with 


aud I told him that the straight path before | at least something of the same spirit that I pene © 
‘iin Was, to go willingly and cheerfully, and | should have, were the offender my own son Stra 
ius pay the penalty in a fair and honorable | instead of the son of some one else. Should eae 
ay, before God and his fellow men, for the | my boy ever get into jail, I would that peo- A a 
n he had committed. It was a new view | ple should speak of it with sorrow, and not eet ve 
' things to him, and one he had never be- | with light levity and jokes. ‘‘Think gently > be ae 
‘ove taken. His associates, during all his | of the erring.” res} t 


le, had been bad; now he had ample time| in the evening, I called again with our oe 
\o reflect. I asked him if the minister who | minister, who read a chapter in the Bible. ag 28 | 
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As soon as he began to read, S ’s face 
began to brighten, and when I asked if he 
was familiar with the passage, he said it 
Was one that Moody quoted in his book. He 
had learned to love the Bible through read- 
ing Moody’s way of explaining it. I went 
in again in a few days, and found he had 
finished Moody’s book, and taken the Bible, 
which had become his almost constant eom- 
panion. While the minister was with us, 
he had been asked to take part in prayer, 
but replied he could not just yet. On this 
oceasion, after I had talked freely with him 
in regard to prayer, and told him one who 
was truly penitent need have no fear in 
kneeling to God and telling him all about it, 
he knelt with me, and, in his own language, 
asked God to help him to be a better boy 
henceforth, and promised to go to the peni- 
tentiary willingly, if it was His will. In his 
prayer, he also spoke of his former life, his 
conduct and associations. While kneeling 
there, I was most deeply pe mane with the 
powerful argument right there before me, 
for the divine nature of the Bible this boy 
had been studying. Could any skeptic or 
infidel listen to that humble prayer, without 
a conviction that it was God’s work and 
none other that had brought him there on 
his knees, in that humble and repentant at- 
titude. It needed no stretch of the imagin- 
ation to believe that the angels in Heaven 
were rejoicing over this one sinner brought 
to repentance. Some familiar lines of my 
childhood floated like a strain of forgotten 
music through my mind, and I afterward 
recalled to mind where I had seen them, and 
will give you the lines here. It was a poem 
by Jane Taylor, entitled "The Philosopher’s 
Seales,” and found in one of our old school 
readers. In the middle of the fifth verse, 
occur these lines : 

“As a weight he threw in a torn scrap of a leaf, 

Containing the prayer of a penitent thief.” 

Full well did I realize then, that there was 
more weight before God and the angels 
in Heaven, in that simple prayer of that un- 
tutored child of neglect, than in all the wis- 
dom or witticisms ever uttered by the devo- 
tees of learning and wealth. Scoffers might 
have urged that he would not hold out, but 
that is not the question; the young man was 
on the right track then, and it was the spirit 
of our Savior who suffered on the cross, that 
shone in his eyes as he rose = Knowing 
him from his past history, as he had given 
it to me, I feared that he might not hold out, 
and I feared the influence of his old com- 
panions with whom he had been so long fa- 
mniliar. If he could be kept away from 
them, if he could read none but good books, 


and have an encouraging word now and 
then, I had but little to fear, for his Savior 


would finish the work so well begun. Buta 
few days passed, before a half dozen saloon 
keepers were arrested for liquor selling, and 
were put into the same room with our friend 
S When I next called, a group of 
these hard men sat around him, while 
Ss himself was perched on the table 
playing on a violin. Tobacco and cards 








were strewn on the table, and so much loud 
talking was going on, it was with difficulty 
one could make himself heard. Now came 


the test. Would he brave the ridicule of 
his old companions gathered about him, and 
greet me in the frank and joyous way he 
had been doing, or would he, before them. 
think it best not to mention or indicate that 
he had resolved on a new life, at all? As 
with many an old professor of religion wun- 
der similar circumstances, his courage failed 
him, and he kept on fiddling as though the 
minister and I were on an errand to see 
some body else, and were entirely unknown 
to him. Poor S———! he had not as yet 
learned to feel, that if God is with us, it 
matters not if all the world be against us, 
I had brought in a book which contained i 
hymn 1 had been telling him about, and the 
minister and I asked permission to sing it. 
At first, they seemed inclined to drown us 
with their loud talking; but, finally, they 
were tolerably quiet. When my companion 
asked to have a brief season of prayer be- 
fore leaving, they assented, but a couple of 
them—one of whom was a visitor—picked 
up their cards, and prepared to engage in a 
game during the prayer. The sheriff, who 
Was with us, here interposed, and told them 
he thought they could afford to give their 
attention for a few minutes, at least. We 
talked a little with S , but as he seemed 
rather unwilling to talk, we soon left.  Af- 
ter [ had got part way home, it occurred to 
me, that I had forgotten my book. 

A few days later, I was passing in that 
part of the town one evening, when I heard 
some beautiful singing from a company of 
male voices. I could not imagine where it 
caine from, and finally forgot about it. 

By the next Sabbath, S had been 
taken to the penitentiary. Before he went, 
however, I had a long talk with him, and he 
ebgpr cee me to hold on to the Bible, and to 

ve cheerful and say, ‘**Thy will be done.” 
On this Sabbath morning, as I went at 10 
o'clock, my usual hour, I found their usual 
gathering place deserted. I sat down awhile, 
but no one came near. Finally, I went 
round to their cells, and inquired if they 
were not going out to the Bible class. The 
first one was not feeling well, and preferred 
to remain on his bed; the next was sleepy. 
not having slept the night before; the third 
could not read E nglish, and so he thought 
he would be of no use in a Bible class; and 
so on with the whole number. It really 
seemed as if there was nothing more to do, 
but to give up having a class, ‘for this ge 
ing at least. I knew if I once failed, 
would leave the door open for future fail 
ures, and I could not bear the thought of 
going away without doing something for the 
cause. I sat down by the table where, dur- 
ing the few years past I had talked with so 
many, and heard so many sorrows and 
trou sles, and prayed that the same guiding 
Presence would guide me still. I opened a 
little hymn book, and commenced to sing 
“Light in the darkness sailor,” earns 
mentally at every word, that it might get a 
hold on some of those men. Before. the 
first verse was finished, my German friend 
“ame round, sat down, ‘and by a beautiful 
bass accompaniment, showed that he could 
sing that hymn without any book. I felt 
encouraged ; and before the next verse was 
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through, the man that was sleepy came and 
inined us, Singing a very fair tenor. This 
was too much for the sick man, and he came 
and joined in. Finally, all came out, and 
during the last verse, [ thanked God for 
having answered my prayer. After singing 
another piece, they asked me if I could sing 
the pieces in that “other” book. 

“Other book,” said L? 

“Yes; the book you left the other night.” 

for a wonder ! The book they would not 
listen to or heed, when the minister and I 
sang out of it, they had taken hold of after I 
had left, and durimg the long dreary days 
while they were wanting something to do, 
they had sung, or tried to sing, almost every 
hvinn init. his was the strange, beautiful 
musie Lheard on that night. I found out 
what piece it Was and asked them to sing it. 
llow strange it seemed when I found that 
the favorite hymn with these saloon keepers 
was the one entitled “The Wandering 
Sheep.” I learned it from them. The 
strange and touching way in which they 
sung it moved me deeply. There was a life 
and feeling in their tones, an inspiration, 
that we certainly did not have in the brick 
church aeross the way. I began wondering 
if it was not often the ease, that we sing 
hyinns in our Sabbath schools and churches, 
without fully realizing the meaning and 
spirit of the words on our lips. These men, 
unused to hearing sermons, and, in one 
seuse, Callous to the results of the business 
in Which they were engaged, had caught the 
spirit of this hymn, ina way that was to me 
inexplicable. I made up my mind that I 
would never more decide that any class of 
individuals 1s without gentle and noble im- 
pulses Which may be drawn out by the use 
of the right means. After our singing, we 
had a general and friendly talk. ‘hey 
spoke of their early training, and of the les- 
sous of childhood. Without awakening in 
them the least feeling that [ was intruding, 
| brought the conversation around to the 
nuture of the business in which they were 
engaged. It was fully discussed. You ean 
imagine somewhat how earnestly I prayed 
that God would give me wisdom in using 
the brief time that was allowed me, for 
these closing remarks. I had studied my 
audience, and knew pretty well their feel- 
igs, and their sensitiveness, on general 
points. I tell you, my friends, saloon keep- 
ers have feelings, and they are keenly sensi- 
live, too. You can now understand why, 
us au general thing, I prefer to go to the jail 
wonue. T had caught the spirit of the mo- 
incnt, and my fingers seemed to clasp the 
loose threads, as it were, as a driver would 
gather up the lines of a four horse team. 
fhe minds of these men were softening— 
softening even towards those who had been 
(he means of having them imprisoned, 
l’retty soon, one declared he would give up 
(he business to-morrow, if the people would 
Huy out his stock of liquors. Another said 
“So will I,” and although the rest did not 
ay it, l knew they were inclined strongly 
that way. 

“It is not by might, it is not by power, but it is by 
iy spirit, saith the Lord of hosts,” 


I mentioned some of the above named cir- | 


cumstances over at the brick church, to 
their large Sabbath school, an hour later, 
and I asked them to sing that same hymn, 
“The Wandering Sheep,” in their regular 
church hymn book. Do you suppose they 
sung it as did those men in jail? No; it was 
simply impossible. I then got a glimpse of 
the power Moody finds, in having men of 
this class assist him in his work. Before 
the class of people that most need reclaim- 
ing in our cities, towns, and villages, the 
hymn sung as it was by these men would 
possess a power in comparison with which, 
I am afraid, all the fasbionable Sunday 
schools massed together would be found 
weak and feeble. 

Now, my friends, the point I wish to bring 
out particularly in what I have narrated is 
this: These men, confined as they are, get 
very restless and want something to do, and, 
especially after a while, something to read. 
I have rarely seen a person, even though he 
was not in the habit of looking to books 
much as a source of amusement, who did 
not sooner or later take to reading while in 
jail. Many times have they asked me _ to 
bring or send them something to read. The 
book I have spoken of, giving sketches of 
Moody’s life and sermons, has been read by 
almost every inmate, until it is nearly worn 
out. And ‘you remember, too, the dry old 
book of hymns, as many of you would term 
it, perhaps. During the long dull week that 
followed, these men had doubtless, as they 
said, sung, or tried to sing, almost every 
song in the book; and, no doubt, before 
they got out the book had proved to them a 
blessing indeed. 

Christian people are, in a measure, re- 
sponsible for every man or boy who gets in- 
to jail. Recall what the young man told me 
about having never been to church, and that 
no one, minister or layman, had ever called 
to talk with them in regard to the subject of 
religion. It is bad to have them get so far 
as to have to be put into jail, but what shall 
we do for them after they are there?) What 
shall we do for the men and boys that are 
languishing in jail this minutey What do 
you think about supplying them with good 
books and papers? On one of my visits to 
the jail, I found one young man, who was 
put in for intemperance, reading a book on 
infidelity. What do you suppose the effect 
of such reading would be? Would it ever 
cause him to repent and reform? Did any 
body ever hear of such a thing’s happening? 
Suppose a report should go round like this: 
Young Mr. A. got hold of a book on intidel- 
ity, and he was so impressed with the truth 
ot its teachings, that he reformed and be- 
came a better man from that time forward. 
Did any one ever hear of such athing? If 
the boys of our nation who are confined in 
our jails are begging for something to read, 
what kind of y wie J shall we give them? 
What do our people think about it? Listen, 
and [ will tell you what some, at least, of 
the people think about it. 

Our friend who wrote the excellent article 
in March GLEANINGs in regard to bee cul- 
ture for women, as well as inyself, it seems, 
has been thinking of the boys in jail, and 
she sends me the following. 
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Will not the kind readers of GLEANINGS gather up 
all the good reading matter that they can spare, and 
send it to the Rev. W. D. A. Mathews, of Onarga, 
Ills., for distribution among such of the prisons and 
jails of the United States as are not supplied. 

Such books and papers as the following will be 
thankfully received: old S. S. libraries, S. 8. papers, 
magazines to be bound, tracts and Testaments, all 
good religious, scientific, and agricultural papers; 


no political or sensational matter is desired, and no | 
other secular papers than those mentioned above. 


Prisons will not distribute them. 
For several years, Mr. Mathews has been connect- 
ed with the missionary work of the Seamens’ Friend 


Society, and has been traveling in bethel work. In | 


following up some of the legitimate lines of that 
work, he was made acquainted with the pressing 


‘friend Mathews feel that the readers of tl 
|Home Papers are a power in our land, }) 
sending him such a flood of reading matte; 
that he will hardly know what to do with it » 
As it must take a good many postal cards ty, 
/answer all the questions in regard to this 
business, I will send him $5.00 worth 0: 
stamps, to help defray this expense. 

Father, mother, sister, brother, how duo 
you know that some one near and dew: 
to you may not receive these very books ani 
papers we are sending out? Will you help 
| in the spirit of the text ?— 

For I was a hungered, and ye gave me meat: | 
was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was astranger, 
and ye took me in: 

Naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye vis- 
ited me: I wasin prison, and ye came unto me. 
Matt. 25; 35,36. 


need of jails and penitentiaries for suitable instruc- | 


tion and religious reading, and at first presented the | 


cause toa congregation, then invited special gifts 
of books, &c. 

This seems providentially to have grown upon his 
hands. During the year 1877 he gathered and dis- 
tributed over one million pages. Last year, ’78, two 
million pages were distributed to the various prisons 


of Cal., Tex., Tenn., Ga., Ky., Wis., Ia., and Minn., | 


as wellas to quite alarge number of smaller jails 
and city prisons. 

He says “I could use about 200,000 pages monthly, 
if I could get them.” 

Before sending him packages write him that you 
have reading matter for him, and he will cheerfully 
answer telling you howto haveit sent him free of 
expense, as the R. R., Ex. Cos., and Steamboats have 
different rules for bringing matter free. 

It isaremarkable fact, that, up to the present 
time, not a dollar has been expended in the gather- 
ing and distribution of so large an amount of read- 
ing matter. The rail-roads, steamboats, and ex- 
press com panies freely and cheerfully frank packages 
and boxes, from N. Y. to Cal., and from Ga. to Minn., 
this being the already wide field of labor. 

Mr. Mathews says, ‘*The officials of the state pris- 
ons welcome me atalltimes, and often assure me 
that our efforts to lift men toa better life, through 
good reading, is a welcomed movement in the right 
direction.” 

Especially to the ladies would we appeal for aid. 
If you have but a few papers, give what you have, 
and get some of the neighbors to put theirs with 
yours and make up a package, sending all you can. 
It is the little brooklets that swell the mighty river. 

Roseville, Ill. Mrs. 8. J. W. AXTELL. 


Well, my friends, you can see clearly 
where you can help in the matter, I know 
of no better indication that God is in it, than 
the fact that the different transportation 


/most every Sabbath. 


companies have agreed to forward the mat- | 


ter free of charge. No wonder the officials 
are glad to see friend Mathews. There is 
not a man, woman, or child in our nation 
searcely, whose heart will not throb with 
sympathy, in a movement which promises 
to heal these poor unfortunates who are 
wounded and searred by sins and crimes, 
rather than by bodily ailments. 


Our Savior | 


used to make these people whole, by rebuk- | 


ing the evil spirits. Ours seems to be the 


Now, my friends, although I do not mean 
to excuse the inmates of our jails, by any 
means, or even to intimate that they should 
not be considered as disgraced by getting in- 
to jails, I want to show you that there is not 
so very wide a difference, after all, between 
the poor fellows inside of our briek jail, and 
some others right across the street, in our 
brick meeting house. I have an opportuni- 
ty of knowing something about it, for | 
cross over from one place to the other, al- 
Let me relate a little 

incident. 

A very bad, intemperate nan, in our vi- 
cinity was converted. He was badly in 
debt, his family were in want, and every 
thing about him seemed most disheartening 
and discouraging. Notwithstanding all this, 

he rose up a new man, and went to work. 
So zealous was he and faithful, that he very 
soon Was appointed superintendent of the 
Sabbath school of the little community near 
him, and by his faithful, quiet work, en- 
_deared himself to all about him. To clear 
off the debt on his little farm, he drew wood 
during the worst of the winter weather, into 
our town. A member of our church, an old 
one, and one in regular standing, ordered of 
him—say 10 cords, expressly stipulating 
that the money should be ready when the 
wood was delivered, for that was his way of 
doing business, ete. Our newly converted 
friend, whom we will call Mr. A., drew a 
few loads, and then asked for some money, 
as he needed it badly. The other party, 
whom we will call B., refused to pay any, 
saying the bargain was that the money was 
to be paid when all the wood was delivered. 
A. went to work and drew all the wood, and 
then asked again for the money; it was now 
refused, on the ground that it had not been 
delivered as soon as agreed upon. 

“Well,” says A., “‘what do you propose to 
do, Mr. B.?”’ 

**Why, if you had drawn the wood as soon 
as you promised to, you would have had 
your money, for I had it then; but now it is 
gone, and you must wait until I get some 
more.” 

A. waited patiently, and called again, and 
again. B. never had any money. As I had 
been-on quite friendly terms with both par- 





mission of rebuking the evil spirits also, by | ties, more especially with A., after his con- 


giving them good books and ~~ 


How | version, he 


“ame to me for advice. I at 


is it, my friends? Shall we not let our kind | once went and had a talk with both parties. 
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Ii didno good, and <A. had his first great 
lesson to learn, that not all who called on 
(od in our prayer meetings, necessarily live 
out Christian principles. Still later, he 
found where he could sell the wood for cash, 
mid asked me what I thought about his 
iyawing it away, and selling it elsewhere. I 
ought there could certainly be no objec- 
ion. as it Was nearly all where he piled it 
originally; but, to my surprise, B. threaten- 
ed to arrest him for stealing, if he touched a 
stick of it. They both talked a little hard to 
each other, but I was enabled to silence 
them. by reminding them of their duties as 
professed followers of Christ. In despair, I 
went for our minister. He proposed when 
he found that B. was so set in his way, that 
we should all kneel in prayer, and ask God 
io guide us. As we were on B’s premises, 
iis consent Was Wanting. His reply was in 
substance as follows: 

“Mr. R.. I never object to kneeling in 
prayer under proper circumstances, and up- 
on proper occasions, but, just now, I beg to 
he excused.”? 

Chat ended it; there was nothing more to 
be said. Those of you who know of the 
temptations Which a man who has been ad- 
dicted to drowning troubles in drink often 
lias under similar circumstances can under- 
stand how poor A. felt. Some of his friends 
advised him to recover the wood or money, 
by law. 

No. said he. ‘Poor as [ am, and hard 
as | have worked to get out that wood, IT ean 
afford to let him have it better than I ean 
wlford to go to law with a fellow man.” 

If Lam correct, he got a part of it in the 
wavy of trade, and the rest is due him yet. 


1 


Now, it is possible that B. would make a | 


different story of it, and that there were ex- 
lenuating circumstances, but the point I 
Wish to emphasize is, that he refused to set- 
tle itas his minister (who certainly had no 
partiality. towards a member of another 
chureh) advised him to do, and healso re- 

ed to kneel in prayer, or to let A. have a 
stick of the unpaid-for wood, back again. 
What shall we do with sueh Christians ? 
lle came to the next weekly prayer meeting, 
hook hands with his minister among the 
est.and ealled him brother, and took part 
i prayer as usual. Had my boys in jail 
own the above incident, I am really afraid 
hey would have felt themselves on better 

ind there in jail, than over across the 
Way inthat brick chureh. My friend, you 
Would better lose every cent you have in the 
World, you would better give up your right 
lind. and your left, too, rather than kneel 
belore God and attempt to call upon his 
lune, With the memory of transactions like 
the above, unrepented of and unconfessed, 
scurring your souls. No wonder scepticism 
Uivives,and no wonder churches get to be 

'v heaps of ‘dry bones.” 

Hid B. thrive and prosper, and continue to 
he one of the pillars of the church? He 
surely did not. He soon failed in business, 
lis home was sold at less than its value, and 
curse seemed to have fallen on him. 
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SEVERAL new feeders will be illustrated when 
!ccding time comes again. 


HOW THE SECTION-BOX CAGES AN- 
SWER FOR LONG DISTANCES, ETC, 


sending queens to Oregon, and so 

tried 8 on the 29th of May, just 
after the new cage was invented. Below is 
the result. 

I received all three queens alive this time. A few 
of the workers were dead. I introduced the queen 
without any trouble. GEORGE EBELL. 

Baker City, Oregon, June 14, 1879. 

And here is one sent June 6, to Texas. 

Your card, also the queen, received on the 12th. 
The queen was in fine condition, is introduced all 
right, and I think will do well. There was one dead 
bee and one dead drone in the cage. They had 
plenty of honey left. I think the section box a suc- 
cess in shipping bees. L1ZZ1E A. RODGERS. 

Farmington, Tex., June 19, ’79. 

Now the section boxes for sending 4 Ib. of 
bees have failed in one or two instanees. 
Yesterday, the boys were putting up some 
packages, when I chanced to pass, and saw 
that one lot was suffocating. Three section 
boxes were fastened together, the bees were 

yut in, and they were about fastening the 
ast piece of wire cloth on. To tack it on, 
the cage was placed on a hive, in such a way 
as to close the opposite end. Now although 
this 4 lb. of bees had a surface of coarse wire 
cloth, of about 16 square inches, they would 
all have been dead of suffocation in a very 
few minutes. The bees covered the wire- 
cloth, and crowded so hard that they forced 
it up and crawled out, looking as black and 
wet, almost, as if they had been dipped in 
ink. Had they been in the shade, the dan- 
ger would have been much less; but they 
had been set down in the full blaze of the 
noonday sun. Beware how you put contined 
bees where the sun strikes the wire cloth, 
on Which they depend for air. I left out the 
middle section, and united the two remain- 
ing ones with a band of wire cloth, making 
a package something like this: 


Wi E have always had much trouble in 
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SECTION-BOX QUEEN CAGE, TO HOLD 4 LB. 
OF BEES. 

You see the box cannot well be put down 
in such a position as to close more than one 
of those six, 4x4 squares of wire cloth, and 
they have acomb of food on eaeh side of 
them. 
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MARTINS CIRCULAR APIARY. 


7 NOTICED, in the last No. of GLEANINGS, friend 
Hasty’s plan for an apiary. We are all studying 
for the best method of managing our pets, and, 
if we get our ideas fixed upon anew plan, we are 
liable to make a hobby of it, and become blind to 
the merits of all other plans. While conceding the 
merits of the grouping system, I think there are 





| several points that, to say the least, are inconve- 


nient. For instance, we use acart in our apiury, 


' and, in our examinations, it is our constant compan- 
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ion, used as a seat, and for carrying empty combs, 
hives, ete. Now, in moving around in friend Hasty’s 
apiary, we would be constantly in front of hives, 
and inthe path of returning bees, which would re- 
sult in more or less confusion. In relation to bees 
getting into the wreng hive, I think any one empty 
hive onthe side of a group will, in some emergen- 
cies (for instance, before athunder shower), catch 
many bees that belong to the other two hives. 


They will mix more or less in all apiaries, unless | 


the hives are spread over a large tract of ground, 
and this the bee keeper who considers steps can not 


allow; nor can he adopt the other extreme of allow- | 


ing them to stand close together on a bench, in a row, 
where the bees, hanging to the outside of the hives, 
would intermingle, as we have seenthem, and all 
apparently be in brotherly love together. 

We have statedina former article, our plan of 
laying out an apiary, and, having worked this sys- 


tem for three years, we would be loth to try another | 


plan. We lay off our apiary in circles; the first 
circle contains ten hives, all facing to the centre, 
and placed five feet from centre to centre. The 


hives of the next row face outward; the next to- | 
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‘ward the centre; the next outward, ete. We thus 
| havea series of alleys or streets in our miniature 
| city, one being a thoroughfare for the bees, and the 
| next for the owner and his cart; for, while we are 
walking around in our street in the rear of the hives, 
the next street is a complete vortex of buzzing bees. 
Every hive inacircle faces a different point of the 
compass, and the bees are thus less liable to enter 
each other’s hives. The largest the circle, the near- 
er the position of the hives approaches a straight 
|line. Here wecan resort tothe grouping system, 
as seen on the exterior circle. * 


In the centre, we havea pole with running vines 
upon it. The alleys upon which the hives face are 
decorated with various flower beds, rare plants, ete. 
| Our better half attends to the posies, while sawdust, 

tan bark, and a hoe keep down the weeds and grass. 

Our apiary occupies a space of 70x70, inelosed with 
|ahigh board fence, and shaded to some eitent by 
| ten plum trees. I herewith send you a diagram, 
| hoping it will be of interest to you. 


J. H. MARTIN, 
| Hartford, N. Y., June 12, 1879. 





After reading the above, our engraver 
drew the sketch we have given, planning it 
for only 48 hives, instead of for nearly a 
hundred, as friend Martin’s is. The idea of 
having one thoroughfare for the bees, and 
another for the apiarist, I like very much, 
but I am afraid those hives standing so 
nearly in the same position, side by side, 
would be almost sure to confound our bees. 
The grouping in the outer circles, we have 
omitted to show, for want of space. I men- 
tioned last month, using coal cinders cover- 
ed with white sand, about the entrances. 
Well, to keep the grass down, between the 
hives, we are now using a lawn mower, with 
much satisfaction. By running it through 
the alleys, in the three different directions, 
it leaves the ground just beautiful. 
tor said I would better go to California and 
stay a year, but I much prefer to stay in the 
apiary and run the lawn mower, and if you | 
could see me this morning—June 27th—L | 
guess you would decide the lawn mower) 


lh = - = 
The doc- | ALTHOUGH we have received a great many sub- 


| scriptions this month, so many others have expired, 


would answer every purpose if ‘rightly ap- 
plied.” 





JUST BEFORE GOING 70 PRESS. 

|The contents of this department are supposed to 
be givenin an informal way, just before the last 
form is placed inthe press. You can imagine my- 
self, hat in one hand (said hat being covered with 
sawdust, honey, bees wax, printers ink, ete.), and 
the other hand on the door knob, just ready to bid 
you good day until next month, giving you a sum- 
mary of the last items of interest in the way of new 
discoveries, etc. The press man will probably cut 
my talk suddenly short, by telling me he cannot 


possibly squeeze in another single word, saying noth- 
ing about line or lines.] 


our record Counts almost the same—4240, 





Spoots of tinned wire, for fastening fdn. in 
frames, will be 8c each, or 75c per doz.; if sent by 
mail, 2c each, extra. Each spool will fill 35 frames, 
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Our ingenious friend, D. S. Given, Hoopeston, 
lils., bas sent us a queen and 3 bees by mail, in the 
tin mailing cases that have received the sanction of 
the Dept., but, if 1 am correct, the decision is that 


| to hang up in your door yard, with the words “Honey 
for Sale” neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10c. 
extra for postage. Boards saying ‘‘Bees and Queens 
for Sale,’ same price. 


no bees Shall be mailed in any shape. However, I , 


have sent the queen, cage, letter and all, tothe P. M. 
(;., with a prayer that it may be accepted and if he 
iecides they may go in that way, I will send you a 
GLEANINGS extra, at once, to celebrate the event. 
The food was a very little, soft, moist candy. 


| SHALL have to call the editor of the Western Hon- 
cy Bee, a little bit of a fraud after all. He now ad- 
mits he never succeeded in making sheets more 
thun 4x4 inches, with his machine. I have made 
fuir sheets by dipping only, the size of an L. frame, 
hut, as the dipping plates were plaster of Paris, they 
soon failed. 1 have been waiting over two weeks 
foran electrotyper to make me some metal ones, 
andam now almost ready to start an electrotype 
foundry myself. I hope to be able to give you a ma- 
chine to dip beautifully thin starters, for only 25c., 
ind larger sheets in proportion. When I get ready, 
you may expect that extra No. of GLEANLNGS. 

GOOD NEWS FOR THE UNLUCKY.—A section box 
cave full of bees from a queenless colony will accept 
of any queen almost without a failure. Well, put 
your queen, the minute you get her, into sucha cage 
of bees, if she is not already in suchaone. Do it 
before a window, and you can easily rescue her, if 
they should attack her. When you see that they 
behave properly toward her, turn bees, queen, and 
all loose on au frame of hatching brood, and she will 
begin laying at once. Now, build them up to a colo- 
ny,and youare allright. One of our smaller girls 
introduces all our queens thus, both imported and 
home bred, and she has, as yet, never lost one. 





OUR CARTOON FOR JULY. 





MR. MONEYBANKS IS GETTING ALONG FINELY SINCE 
THE CLOVER SEASON, BUT HE HAS SO MUCH TROUBLE 
IN FINDING HIS QUEEN, HE HAS RESOLVED TO PASTE 


A LABEL ON HER BACK EVERY TIME HE SEES HER. | 
HIS PASTE AND LABEL ARE RIGHT HANDY, BUT, ALAS! | 


SHE IS NOWHERE TO BE FOUND, AS USUAL. 











Honey Column. 


_Under this head, will be inserted free of charge, 
the names of all those having honey to sell, as well 
is those wanting to buy. Please mention how 
uch, what kind, and prices, as far as possible. The 


As a general thing, | would not advise you to send 
your honey away, to be sold on commission. If 
near home, where you can look after it, itis often 
‘very good way. By all means, develop your home 
market. For 25cts., we can furnish little boards 


prices quoted in our cities for honey are, at present, | 
too low, to make it worth while to publish them. | 


HAVE 3 bls. of extracted honey that I will take 

jc. per lb. for, and throw in the barrels. 

— G. W. GATES. 
Bartlett, Shelby Co., Tenn., May 31, 1879. 
CHICAGO.-~Honey—Choice, in single comb boxes, 

$@Be. Extracted, 6@9e. 

Bees-wax.—Choice, yellow, 24@26ce. Darker grades, 
15@20¢e. 
NEW YorK.—Honey—Best comb, 11@13e. Extract- 

ed, 7@X&e. 

Bees-war.—-Choice, 25e. 
CINCINNATI.--Honey— Best, in single comb boxes, 

W@l2e. Extracted, 8@l1ve. 
CALIFORNIA.—-Honey—Comb, 6@7c. 

4@5e. 

Bees-wax.—Best, c0@3I1c. For darker colored, 
20@224¢. 


FOUNDATION LOWER! 








Extracted, 





Friend Nellis, like myself, it seems has discovered 
that wax is lower, and that fdn. can be furnished 
still cheaper. You will see by his advertisement 
that he does it in the shape ofa discount. I like 
plain figures better than discounts, and I have there- 
fore figured it out as follows. I have given the 
fractions, because I think friend N. has got the 
price very low,and I do not wish to undersell him. 


DRONE OR WORKER CELLS. 


1 to 25 pounds, per pound.....................46%e 
25 to 50 = she Riddescodact aa cd dn ¥eeeeeee 
50 to 100 = Pee CU nike a cane oS Cae ee 4440 
100 to 500 Ld St no ee le a hd dea acue aan 4244c 
500 to 1000 ** VERT Gadi teld ne dewaenge tee 40340 
1000 pounds or more = ‘* ee 


If wanted by mail, add 25e per lb. for boxing and 
postage, on any quantity less than 2 1b.; over 2 Ib., 
add 20c for boxing and postage. Now, all that you 
will order in our regular sized sheets, 8x16, or 12x18, 
will be le per Ib. less. If you will also order it in 
our regular sized boxes, of 5, 10, or 25 1b., you may 


| deduct le more per lb. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Onio. 


STAMPS, RUBBER DATING AND AD- 
DRESSING, 





| Address only, like 
| No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 

siness card, like No. 2, 
| $2.00; with movable 

months and figures for 
dating, like No. 3, $3.00. 
| Full outfit included— 

ads, ink, box, ete. 
Sent by mail postpaid. 
| Without ink and pads, 
| 50e less. 
| Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, book, or anything 
else that you may send 
| out by mail or express, 
| and you willsave your- No. 2. 
self and all who do business with you ‘“‘a world of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





* G Dealers in 
BEES & HONEY, 
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INGHAN’S SMOKER [JORNER. 


De Pere, Wis., June 12, 1879. 
T. F. BLNGHAM, Otsego, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—Many thanks for promptness. The 
smokers have all been received, and give the great- 
est satisfaction. My own has now been in constant 
use for three years, lighted every day, and burning 
all day long during the bee season, and, though L 
see new ones around me, l never wish for or think 
of taking one. It has gone out but three’ times 
during that time, and that from my carelessness. 

Respectfully, FRANCES DUNHAM. 


Milledgeville, lil., June 3, 1879. 
T. F. BINGHAM, Otsego, Mich. 
Dear Sir:—The two dozen smokers received, 
also your beautiful and well made honey knife. It 
is a model of neatness and durability. I predict 
that I shall like it. It is like your smokers, well 
made from first class material. That is the way I 
do. Tuse good material and spare no pains in doing 
accurate work. You have the inside track on 
smokers. The principle is clear, and I think can't 
be dodged by others. Your smokers beat the world 
for power and quick action. Respectfully 
jd F. A. SNELL. 


ELECTROTYPES! 














One Electrotype Queen like this, postpaid by mail, 


26c. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


= 300 = 


‘‘Matchless’’ Burdett Organs 


are used in the Philadelphia Churches, and 


pr 35,000 we 


‘‘Matchless’’ Burdett Organs 
are used by Families throughout the World. 


“Sweet as hont ‘vis the: Mate hless’ Burdett.’ 


Send for price listto 
THE BURDETT ORGAN CO.,—Limited, 
ERIE, PA. 


HAVE 30 hives, part Langstroth, part Simplicity, 


| 16 “page Illustrated Circular Sent Free, 





ueeidy 


Q 
; 


omy “om ‘soog uviter] ‘sortddng 


Hcney Extractors and Hives a Specialty, 


EVERETT BROS., 107 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio, 


187 QUEENS QUEENS 1879 
| Bee Kee pers intending to purchase queens wi I 
find it to their advantage to read our special circu 
lar before purchasing. Address H. ALLEY 
| Td Wenham, Muss. 


HEAP GLASS AND GLASSWARE.—-Box con- 
taining 50 feet glass, cut any size, $2.25. For 
cheap jars and glasses, send postal card to the un- 
— for price list. M. H. TWEED, 
Mansfield Valley, Alleghe ny Co., Pa. 


Boy AND TRY (OR ITALIAN Begs, 


Queens, with % lb. of bees, $2. Nuclei, 5 
frames, 3° sul colonies, $10. Our bees are great 
workers, all bred from imported stock. We warrant 

| > arrival. Give our pets a trial. Address 
J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, Wash. Co., 


IMPORTED 


QUEENS! 


We are receiving queens from the best districts in 
Italy, which we can sell at $5. each and guarantee 
| safe arrival. 

They are to be light, large, and active. Any that 
do not come up to this standard we will dispose of 
at $4.00 each. 

If a number are ordered, a slight discount can be 
given. 

No circular issued or Cyprian bees for sale, 
present. 

Registered letter or money gages s sent at our risk. 

Si .& A. H. K. BLOOD, 
jd P. O. Box 234 Quincy, Mass. 
RICE OF COMB EDN. REDUCED.—1 to 2 
Ibs., 0c. 25 to 50 Ibs., 45c. & 
7 B. B. BARNUM, 38 Preston St., Louisville, Ky. 


—made last season,:some used a few months and | 


some not at all,—with 2 coats of paint, 10 frames be- | 
low, and 7 broad frames for,sections above. ., Will | 


sell them, where 

5 are taken, DD cbwet sceoes cabs64 oeaaee 90e eac h. 

hess SP ee 80c 

400 combs, built on fdn., in fine’ condition,”@ 15c 

each; with ‘the frames l6éc each, where 50 are taken. 
Have some on metal corner frames @ 2c a frame 
—- A. FAHNESTOCK, Toledo, O. 
af 


ANTED.—A permanent situation as apiarian 
in California. 3 years experience in bee 
keeping, owns’a comb fdn. mill and implements. 
Address 0. 8. DAVIS, Newbern, Iowa. 
" (Reference A. IL. Root.) 


ITALIAN QUEENS, FULL COLONIES, 
_AND NUCLEI AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


| Tam prepared to furnish early Queens, bred from 
imported and select homebred mothers, warrante:! 
| to be as pure as any in the U. 8. Also Albiny 
Queens. Safe arrival guaranteed. Also Hives an( 
Apiarian Supplies. Send for price list, &c. 
Address 8. VALENTINE, 
id Double Pipe Creek, Carroll Co., Md 


LAT BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION. High 
side walls, 4 to 16 square feet to the pound. 
| Circular and ss amples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, Sprout Brook, ‘ 
Mont. Co., N. Y¥. 


~ 


iG Sole manufacturers. 
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NUCLEUS SWARMS AND QUEENS. 


One-half Ib. of bees, sent in wire basket, for $1.00 
in addition to the price of the queen. 
more bees than are usually sent in two frame 





nuclei, while the express charges are less. They | 


can readily be built up to a full stock, with brood 
from other hives, and save all risk of introducing. 


Tested QUO ciiod 3 Vics Kecncaredascuaedanepe $2 50 
Warratited, seeOONM ic kic bas 60 scevseenedes sewn 1 25 
Un Warraxit@e: QUGODB so. os cs ce scqcescesvcdsedes 1 00 


My queens are bred from best imported Italian 
queens, and I warrant safe arrival and perfect satis- 
faction. E. M. HAYHURST, 

id Kansas City, Mo. 


"JRARNES’ PATENT FOOT 





P 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
and light eopes. Lathes, &c., &c. 
These machines are especially 
adapted to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Ma- 
chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., I1l. 


STRONG, THRIFTY, CONCORD GRAPE 


VINES, FOR SHADING BEE HIVES. 








We cach or $1.00 per doz. If sent by mail, double 
above prices. These vines are the best to be had, 
and are just such as we have planted in our new 
grounds for shading the hives. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


BEES 1879 BEES 


Full Colonies, Nuclei and Queens cheap. Supplies 
furnished. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for par- 
ticulars. 8. D. MCLEAN & SON., 
2-7ing Culleoka, Maury Co., Tenn. 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES! 


Send for price list of full colonies, 4 frame nuclei, 
Queens, Comb Foundation, and Apiarian Supplies. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
ittd H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 
$1.50 per YEAR; CLUBS cf 5 or More $1.00. 

Send Ten Cents for a Sample Copy of 


The American Bee Journal 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, CHICAGO, 


Am. Silver Watches 
For $9.50 


Inall my experience in the Watch and Jewelry 
Business, I have never before seen a good Silver 


Watch for the low price of $9.50. Ihave just suc- | 


ceeded in getting, of the American Watch Co., a 
good strong 


SILVER WATCH, 


© ALL RECULATED, AND IN. 


Running Order, 


That I will mail to any address for the above price; 
andifit does not please you, you may return it 
within 10 days, and get your money. Or I will send 
you the Watch, for 20 subscribers, at $1.00 each. 
You can have either hunting or open face, and such 
a Watch, for a present, ought to make any boy (or 
man either) happy. A. I, ROOT, Medina, O. 


These are | 


OWER MACHINERY! ~— 


| THE 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. We can remail it 
to subscribers for $1.50 per year, postage—twelve cts. 
per year—added. Will guarantee safe arrival of 
every No. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


PURE TESTED QUEENS. 

I can furnish pure, tested queens in June, for 
$2.00; untested, $1.00, (per dozen, $11.00). My queens 
are all bred from imported mothers. Also a nice 
article of Comb Fdn. at a very low price. Send for 
sample. A, F. STAUFFER, 

7 Sterling, Whiteside Co., Tll. 


SAVE YOUR FOWLS, 


and get price list of Italian Bees, fancy Poultry, 
&e.. by addressing J. R. LAN DES, 

jd Albion, Ashland Co., O. 

EE KEEPERS! Send 5c to A. J. King & Co., 

61 Hudson St., New York, for a copy of their 

Journal, and Price List of Extractors, Smokers, etc., 

ete. Grand Inducements to Live Agents. 4tf 


GOLDEN ITALIANS! 


We have them in their purity. Circulars and Price 
List Free. J.M. BROOKS & BRO., 
4- Columbus, Ind., Box 64. 


PRICE OF ITALIAN QUEENS 


D. Tremontani, Cremone, Italy. 





April, May and June................. 12 franes in gold. 
SLY OE AUGUBE <5. 5.0 5k ks eccs cc cwnes | ms 
nc ME Sain ei okinds sencncpmedcns ee be 


~-rice for California and Australia, 2 francs more 
than above. 

No order for less than 8 queens is accepted. If 
any queens die in the trip, they must be sent back in 
a letter to have the right to an invoice of compensa- 
tion. If anyone should refuse to aecept the invoice, 
all right to a. compensation shall be lost. [The value 
of a franc is 18% cents, ee, 

D. TREMONTANTI, Cremone, Italy. 





Alsike Clover Seed. 


A fine new lot of Alsike clover seed, very clean 
and raised near us. Price per lb., 30c; per bushel, 
(60 Ibs.) $15.00; 4% bushel, $8.00; peck, $4.25. If want- 
ed by mail add 18c per Ib. for bag and postage. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


All bred from imported mothers of my own im- 
ortation. Dollar queens, $1.00; ready in April. 
‘ested queens before June Ist, $3.00; after, $2.50. 
Full colonies of Italians from $7.00 to $10.00. Four 
| frame nucleus with tested queen, before June Ist, 
$5.00, after $4.50. Comb Foundation, Bee-Keepers’ 


Ht pa &e. 
é PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


Comb Foundation MachineS 
$22.00 TO $100.00. 
SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONB 


POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FO 
FIVE CENTS. 














For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements and upp) mailed on aps 
plication. ’ 


A. LR Medina, Ohio. 
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OUR EXTRACTORS ARE ALL NEATLY JAPANNED AND LETTERED. 


Langstroth 
knife included at 


° 
° 


00 
oO 


f 


ve sizes kept constantly on 


503 American frame 
hand ready to ship. OVER 2000 NOW LN USE. 


» $6, 
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Our Honey Knife, Price $1,00, post-paid, 
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_ ER" In ordering be sure to give outside dimensions | of frame, and length of top bar. ged __ 


18 Years’ Experience 


in propagating Queen Bees from Imported moth- 
ers from the best districts of Italy. Persons pur- 
chasing Queens or swarms of me will . what they 
bargain for. Send for circular. WM. W. CARY, 
itfing Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 








THE NEW SWARMING BOX, 


For taking swarms down from trees, or other 
places where they may chance to cluster. 
Price, all complete, with pole, the whole neatly 
sag tee and bound with iron to avoid splitting, 75c; 
the flat, 50c; without pole, 10c less. ‘The box can 
be sent by mail in the flat, ~~ 90c. 
. I, ROOT, Medina, 0. 


Before Purchasing 


Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with | 
your name and (if you will do us the kindness) those | 
of bee-keeping neighbors, for our Illustrated Circu- 
lar of Apiarian Supplies, and sample Sectional Box 
and Comb Foundation, made on the Dunham 
Foundation Machine, which is the latest improve- 
ment in that line. We wish to ae these samples 
before Every Reader of this Magazine, and hence 
offer them Free. Just send your name at once. 

N. B.—We have secured the general agency of the 
above machine. Special attention given to rearing 
Italian Queens an wae oy a TK tee paid 


Hy A Beeswax. 
Hartford, Sis. 


Cash: for Beeswax! 


Will pay 22c’per lb. any uanti of nice, clean 
wax, delivered at our R: > ‘station “f 
ROOT, ‘Medina, Ohio. 











So much sent in, can ‘b oar more for the present. | 


LANDES’ BEES AND POULTRY. 


For Italian Bees, Full Colonies, Nuclei or Queens, 
and Pure Bred Poultry, ee a and Water 
varieties, Address JNO. R. LANDES 

8tfd Albion, Ashland Co., O. 


TAVENEORT CLUOOME MANDEACTURING (1 


MANUFACTURERS OF OF SUPERIOR DOUBLE 
REFINED GRAPE AND MALT SUGAR, 
CRYSTAL GLUCOSE SYRUP. 


Superior Double Refined Grape ay oe for feeding 
bees, at 3%c per Ib. in barrels of 375 lbs., and 4c in 





| boxes of 50 or 110 lbs, Crystal Glucose Syrup 5 5e per 


lb. by the barrel. Samples of the Grape Sugar will 
be sent by mail on ap Shen nan 
litf LOUIS P. BEST, Sup’t, Davenport, Towa. 


BEFORE 


Purchasing colonies with Imported Queens, or 
Home Bred Queeus, Italian Queens, Comb 
Foundation, and Implements in Bee Cul- 
ture, write for circular, with prices and sample of 
Comb Foundation free. 


50 good colonies of common bees in box hives at 





| $3 50 each. 


| of five or more queens sent 


| 4tfd CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Ill. 


Hale’s Price List. 


Send for my Price List of Colonies, Queens, 
Nuclei, &c., for 1879. 
EARLY QUEENS. 
I shall take Especial Pains to raise a large number 


of Queens to Ship Early in the season. 
bs . of ddress E. W. HALE. 
Wirt C. H., W. Va. 


Early Queens, , 


J. H. BROWN, Augusta, oo ee Importer 
and aeuier of Italian 4yueens, and dealer in Bee- 
Keepers’ urea Queens bred a month earlier 
than in the North. Low arene rates. Packages 
e of express charges 
to any part of the United States except cae : 
and Oregon. 











